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The Seriousness of the War 


POST WAR PLANS TO SAFEGUARD PEACE 


By THE HONORABLE CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State 
Radio address delivered over all National Radio Networks, July 23, 1942 


HE conflict now raging throughout the earth is not 

a war of nation against nation. It is not a local or 

regional war or even a series of such wars. On the 
side of our enemies, led and driven by the most ambitious, 
depraved, and cruel leaders in history, it is an attempt to 
conquer and enslave this country and every country. On 
our side, the side of the United Nations, it is, for each of 
us, a life-and-death struggle for the preservation of our free- 
dom, our homes, our very existence. We are united in our 
determination to destroy the world-wide forces of ruthless 
conquest and brutal enslavement. Their defeat will restore 
freedom or the opportunity for freedom alike to all countries 
and all peoples. 


I. 


Krom Berlin and Tokyo the assault on human freedom 
has spread in ever-widening circles. In some cases, the victim 
nations were lulled into inaction by promises or by protesta- 
tions of peaceful intention. In other cases, they were so 
intimidated that no preparation for resistance was made. In 
all cases, the invaders, before armed attack, set into motion 
every conceivable device of deceit, subversion, treachery and 
corruption within the borders of the intended victim. 

As country after country, in Europe and in Asia, was 
attacked in this way, it became clear that no nation anywhere 
was immune, that for none was safety to be found in mere 
desire for peace, in avoidance of provocation, in neutrality, 
or in distance from the centers of assault. Nation after nation 
learned — too late — that safety against such an attack lay 
only in more effective force; in superior will; in concerted 
action of all free nations directed toward resisting and de- 
feating the common enemies; in applying the law of self- 
defense and self-preservation rather than in relying upon 
professions of neutrality, which, in the face of a world-wide 
movement to subjugate all nations and all peoples, are as 
absurd and as suicidal as are such professions on the part of 


a citizen of a peaceful community attacked by a band of 
confessed outlaws. 

Today, twenty-eight United Nations are fighting against 
the would-be conquerors and enslavers of the human race. 
We know what is at stake. By the barbarian invaders of 
today nothing is spared — neither life, nor morals, nor honor, 
nor virtue, nor pledges, nor the customs, the national insti- 
tutions, even the religion of any people. Their aim is to 
sweep away every vestige of individual and national rights; 
to substitute, the world over, their unspeakable tyranny for 
the ways of life developed each for itself by the various 
nations; to make all mankind subservient to their will; to 
convert the two billions of the earth’s inhabitants into abject 
victims and tools of their insatiable lust for power and 
dominion. 

We have seen their work in the countries they have in- 
vaded — murder of defenseless men, women and children; 
rape, torture and pillage; mass terrorization; the black sys- 
tem of hostages; starvation and deprivations that beggar 
description; the most thorough-going bondage the world has 
ever seen. 

This is the so-called “New Order” of Hitler and the 
Japanese war lords — an order as old as slavery, new only 
in the calculated thoroughness of its cruelty; in the depth of 
the degradation to which it subjects its victims; in the degree 
to which it has revived the worst practices of the darkest 
ages in history. 

From time immemorial, attempts at conquest and enslave- 
ment have checked and harried the great onward march of 
men and women towards greater freedom and higher levels 
of civilized existence. The methods employed have been the 
same as those which we witness today. Ruthless, ambitious 
men would succeed in corrupting, coercing or deceiving into 
blind obedience enough servile followers to attack or terrify 
peaceful and law-abiding peoples, too often unprepared to 
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resist. In a few instances, whole civilizations collapsed under 
the impact, and darkness descended on large portions of the 
world. More often, the attacks were — at great cost — de- 
feated, and mankind resumed its onward march. Yet through- 
out the ages two lessons have remained unlearned. 

The first is that man’s innate striving for freedom cannot 
be extinguished. Since the world began, too many men have 
fought, suffered and died for freedom—and not in vain— 
for doubt to remain on that score. And yet, over and over 
again would-be conquerors and enslavers of mankind have 
sought to translate their mad dreams of barbarous domina- 
tion into reality. 

The second lesson is that liberty is truly won only when 
it is guarded by the same watchfulness, the same courage, 
the same willingness to fight for it which first secured it. 
Repeatedly throughout history, free men—having won the 
fight, having acquired precious rights and privileges which 
freedom brings—have dropped their guard, relaxed their 
vigilance, taken their freedom for granted. They have 
busied themselves with many things and have not noticed 
the beginnings of new tyrannies, the rise of new threats to 
liberty. They have become so abhorrent of force and cruelty 
that they have believed the bully and the gangster could be 
reformed by reason and justice or be defeated by passive 
resistance. And so they have been surprised and unprepared 
when the attacks have come again. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that tyrants will ever 
learn that man’s longing for liberty cannot be destroyed. 
Dreams of conquest have their roots in diseased mentality. 
And that malady may well be ineradicable. 

But it is not too much to expect that free men may learn— 
and never forget—that lack of vigilance is the greatest 
danger to liberty; that enjoyment of liberty is the fruit of 
willingness to fight, suffer, and die for it; that the right 
to freedom cannot be divorced from the duty of defending it. 

This latest assault on human freedom is, in a profound 
sense, a searching test for nations and for individuals. There 
is no surer way for men and for nations to show themselves 
unworthy of liberty than, by supine submission and refusal 
to fight, to render more difficult the task of those who are 
fighting for the preservation of human freedom—unless it 
be to align themselves, freely and voluntarily, with the de- 
stroyers of liberty. ‘There is no surer way for men and 
for nations to show themselves worthy of liberty than to 
fight for its preservation, in any way that is open to them, 
against those who would destroy it for all. 

In the plans of the new tyrants of the East and of the 
West, there is no freedom or hope for anyone. If there be 
some people who believe that they can expect from Hitler 
or the Japanese war lords greater measure of freedom or of 
opportunity for freedom than they now possess, they need 
only look at the firing squads in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, France, Yugoslavia, at the concentration camps 
in Germany and Austria. They need only see the degrada- 
tion of the forced laborers torn from every occupied coun- 
try. They can learn the fraudulent quality of that brand 
of “freedom” from the Chinese in Nanking, from the Fil- 
ipinos in Manila, from the inhabitants of the East Indies. 

There is no chance for liberty for any people anywhere 
save through the victory of the free peoples. Never did a 
plainer duty to fight against its foes devolve upon all peoples 
who prize liberty and all who aspire to it. Never was there 
such an opportunity for every people as have the people of 
the Philippines, to demonstrate its fitness both for the rights 
and the responsibilities of freedom—and, through proof 
given of its fitness, to create an overwhelming sentiment, in 
every country of the world, in support of its striving for 
liberty. 


Il. 


We, Americans, are fighting today because we have been 
attacked. We are fighting, as I have said, to preserve our 
very existence. We and the other free peoples are forced 
into a desperate fight because we did not learn the lessons 
of which I have spoken. We are forced to fight because we 
ignored the simple but fundamental fact that the price of 
peace and of the preservation of right and freedom among 
nations is the acceptance of international responsibilities. 

After the last war, too many nations, including our own, 
tolerated, or participated in, attempts to advance their own 
interests at the expense of any system of collective security 
and of opportunity for all. ‘Too many of us were blind 
to the evils which, thus loosed, created growing cancers 
within and among nations—political suspicions and hatreds; 
the race of armaments, first stealthy and then the subject 
of flagrant boasts; economic nationalism and its train of 
economic depression and misery; and finally the emergence 
from their dark places of the looters and thugs who found 
their opportunity in disorder and disaster. The shadow 
of a new war fell across the world. War began in 1931 
when Japan invaded China. 

From the time when the first signs of menace to the peace 
of the world appeared on the horizon, the Government of 
the United States strove increasingly to promote peace on 
the solid foundation of law, justice, non-intervention, non- 
agegresion, and international collaboration. With growing 
insistence, we advocated the principles of a broad and con- 
structive world order in political, economic, social, moral and 
intellectual relations among nations—principles which must 
constitute the foundation of any satisfactory future world 
order. We practised these principles in our Good Neighbor 
Policy, which was applicable to every part of the earth and 
which we sought to apply not alone in the Western Hem- 
isphere, but in the Pacific area, in Europe and everywhere 
else as well. 

When hostilities broke out and wars were declared, our 
Government made every honorable and feasible effort to 
prevent spread of the conflicts and to safeguard this country 
against being drawn into war. But danger increased all 
around us. Peaceful, unoffending countries, one after an- 
other, were brought under the heel of the invader, both in 
Europe and in Asia. Hitler and the Japanese war lords, 
by their acts and their official declarations, have made it 
plain that the purpose of the Japanese is to conquer and 
dominate virtually one-half of the world with one-half of 
its population, while Hitler’s purpose is, first, to conquer 
continental Europe, and then to seize the British Isles, and 
through control of the British fleet to dominate the seven 
seas. 

Events have demonstrated beyond question that each of 
the Axis powers was bent on unlimited conquest. As time 
went on, it became manifest that the United States and the 
whole Western Hemisphere were ultimate targets. Con- 
clusive proof was given by the international desperadoes 
themselves through the publication on September 27, 1940, 
of the Tripartite Pact. By that treaty of alliance, Germany, 
Japan and Italy in effect agreed that if any country not then 
at war with one of them placed obstacles in the way of 
the program of conquest of any of them, the three would 
unite in political, military, and economic action against that 
country. This provision was aimed directly at the United 
States. One of the highest official spokesmen of the Axis 
powers openly proclaimed that the objective of the three 
partners was a new world order to be achieved by force. 

Finally, a realization that these plans and purposes created 
a state of imminent and acute danger to all remaining peace- 
ful countries, especially to those of the Western Hemisphere, 
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forced us to tace the all-important question as to when and 
where the peaceful nations, including ours, should begin to 
resist the movements of military aggression in order to make 
such resistance most effective. 

It was in these circumstances that our Government felt 
the compelling importance of adopting the policy of aid to 
(Great Britain and to other nations which resisted aggression, 
as set forth in the Lease-Lend Act, submitted to Congress in 
January, 1941. It is scarcely necessary to say that all 
subsequent utterances and acts of the leaders of Germany, 
- Japan, and Italy have fully confirmed the wisdom and time- 
liness of the policy of this Government in thus proceeding 
to defend the country before it should be too late. 

In December, 1941, acting in concert, moving in har- 
mony with their world-wide objective, all three launched 
their assault against us, the spear-head of which was at 
Pearl Harbor, reasoning that to achieve victory they must 
conquer us, and to conquer us they must strike before we 
were prepared to resist successfully. 

When they made this concentrated attack against us, the 
war lords of Japan and Germany must have believed that 
at the root of our‘sincere and strong desire for peace lay a 
lack of will and of capacity to rise in unity of purpose and 
to pour all our. strength and energy into the battle. ‘They 
have since begun to learn better at Wake and at Midway ; 
at Bataan and at Corregidor; in the Straits of Macassar 
and in the Coral Sea; from the sky over Tokyo itself; again 
at Midway; on and over every ocean of the world traversed 
by our air fleets and our naval and merchant vessels; on 
every battlefield of the world increasingly supplied with our 
war materials. “They will have final and conclusive answer 
from our expanding armies, navies, and air forces, operating 
side by side with our valiant allies and backed by our nation- 
wide industrial power and the courage, the determination 
and the ingenuity of our people. ‘That answer is being 
foryed in the fighting spirit which now pervades the people 
of this country, in the will to victory of all the United 
Nations. 

In this vast struggle, we, Americans, stand united with 
those who, like ourselves, are fighting for the preservation 
ot their freedom; with those who are fighting to regain the 
treedom of which they have been brutally deprived; with 
those who are fighting for the opportunity to achieve free- 
dom. 

We have always believed—and we believe today—that all 
peoples, without distinction of race, color, or religion, who 
are prepared and willing to accept the responsibilities of 
liberty, are entitled to its enjoyment. We have always 
sought—and we seek today—to encourage and aid all who 
ispire to freedom to establish their right to it by preparing 
themselves to assume its obligations. We have striven to 
meet squarely our own responsibilty in this respect—in Cuba, 
in the Philippines, and wherever else it has devolved upon us. 
It has been our purpose in the past—and will remain our 
purpose in the future—to use the full measure of our in- 
fluence to support attainment of freedom by all peoples who, 
hy their acts, show themselves worthy of it and ready for it. 

We who have received from the preceding generations the 
priceless fruits of the centuries-old struggle for liberty, freely 
accept today the sacrifices which may be needed to pass on 

to our children an even greater heritage. 

Our enemies confront us with armed might in every part 
of the globe. We cannot win this war by standing at our 
borders and limiting ourselves to beating off attacks. Air, 
submarine and other forms of assault can be effectively de- 
feated only if those attacked seek out and destroy the source 
of attack. We shall send all the aid that we can to our gal- 
lant allies. And we shall seek out our enemies and attack 
them at any and every point of the globe at which the de- 


struction of the Axis forces can be accomplished most effec- 
tively, most speedily, and most certainly. 

We know the magnitude of the task before us. We know 
that its accomplishment will exact unlimited effort and un- 
faltering courage. However long the road, we shall press on 
to the final victory. 

‘Temporary reverses must not and will not be the occasion 
for weakness and discouragement. On the contrary, they 
are the signal for all true soldiers and patriots to strike back 
all the harder, with that superb resolution which never yields 
to force or threat of force. 

Fighting as we are in self-defense, in self-preservation, we 
must make certain the defeat and destruction of the world- 
invading forces of Hitler and the Japanese war lords. To 
do this our people and the peoples of every one of the 
twenty-eight United Nations must make up their minds to 
sacrifice time and substance and life itself to an extent un- 
precedented in past history. 

International desperadoes like individual bandits will not 
abandon outlawry voluntarily. They will only be stopped 
by force. 


Ill. 


With victory achieved, our first concern must be for those 
whose sufferings have been almost beyond human endurance. 
When the armies of our enemies are beaten, the people of 
many countries will be starving and without means of pro- 
curing food; homeless and without means of building shelter ; 
their fields scorched; their cattle slaughtered; their tools 
gone; their factories and mines destroyed; their roads and 
transport wrecked. Unknown millions will be far from 
their homes—prisoners of war, inmates of concentration 
camps, forced laborers in alien lands, refugees from battle, 
from cruelty, from starvation. Disease and danger of disease 
will lurk everywhere. In some countries, confusion and 
chaos will follow the cessation of hostilities. Victory must 
be followed by swift and effective action to meet these press- 


ing human needs. 


At the same time, all countries—those which will need 
relief and those more fortunate—will be faced with the 
immediate problems of transition from war to peace. War 
production must be transformed into production for the 
peace-time needs of mankind. In some countries the physical 
ravages of war must be repaired. In others, agriculture 
must be re-established. In all countries, returning soldiers 
must find places in the work of peace. There will be enor- 
mous deficiencies of many kinds of goods. All countries, 
including ours, will need an immense volume of production. 
There will, therefore, exist vast opportunities for useful 
employment. The termination of the war effort will release, 
for use in peaceful pursuits, stirring enthusiasms, the aspira- 
tions and energies of youth, technical experience, and—in 
many industries—ample plants and abundance of tools. The 
compelling demands of war are revealing how great a supply 
of goods can be produced for national defense. The needs 
of peace should be no less compelling, though some of the 
means of meeting them must be different. Toward meeting 
these needs, each and every nation should intensively direct 
its efforts to the creation of an abundance for peacetime 
life. This can only be achieved by a combination of the 
efforts of individuals, the efforts of groups, and the efforts 
of nations. Governments can and must help to focus the 
energies by encouraging, coordinating, and aiding the efforts 
of individuals and groups. 

During this period of transition, the United Nations must 
continue to act in the spirit of cooperation which now under- 
lies their war effort—to supplement and make more effec- 
tive the action of countries individually in re-establishing 
nublic order, in providing swift relief, in meeting the mani- 
fold problems of readjustment. 
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Beyond these, there will lie before all countries the great 
constructive task of building human freedom and Christian 
morality on firmer and broader foundations than ever before. 
This task, too, will of necessity call for both national and 
international action. 

Within each nation, liberty under law is an essential re- 
quirement of progress. ‘The spirit of liberty, when deeply 
imbedded in the minds and hearts of the people, is the most 
powerful remedy for racial animosities, religious intolerance, 
ignorance, and all the other evils which prevent men from 
uniting in a brotherhood of truly civilized existence. It 
inspires men to acquisition of knowledge and understanding. 
It is the only real foundation of political and social stability. 

Liberty is more than a matter of political rights, indis- 
pensable as those rights are. In our own country, we have 
learned from bitter experience that to be truly free, men 
must have, as well, economic freedom and economic security 
—the assurance for all alike of an opportunity to work as 
free men in the company of free men; to obtain through work 
the material and spiritual means of life; to advance through 
the exercise of ability, initiative, and enterprise ; to make pro- 
vision against the hazards of human existence. We know 
that this is true of mankind everywhere. We know that in 
all countries there has been—and there will be increasingly 
in the future—demand for a forward movement of social 
justice. Each of us must be resolved that, once the war is 
won, this demand shall be met as speedily and as fully as 
possible. 

All these advances—in political freedom, in economic bet- 
terment, in social justice, in spiritual values—can be achieved 
by each nation primarily through its own work and effort, 
mainly through its own wise policies and actions. “They 
can be made only where there is acceptance and cultivation 
of the concepts and the spirit of human rights and human 
freedom. It is impossible for any nation or group of nations 
to prescribe the methods or provide the means by which any 
other nation can accomplish or maintain its own political 
and economic independence, be strong, prosper, and attain 
high spiritual goals. It is possible, however, for all nations 
to give and to receive help. 

That which nations can and must do toward helping one 
another is to take, by cooperative action, steps for the elim- 
ination of impediments and obstructions which prevent the 
full use by each—for the welfare of its people—of the energy 
and resources which are at its command. And the nations 
can and must, again by cooperative action under common 
agreement, create such facilities as will enable each to in- 
crease the effectiveness of its own national efforts. 

Such cooperative action is already under way. ‘Twenty- 
eight United Nations have proclaimed their adherence to a 
program of principles and purposes by which mankind may 
advance toward higher standards of national and interna- 
tional conduct. That program is embodied in the Declara- 
tion made on August 14, 1941, by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill, now known as the Atlantic 
Charter. 

The pledge of the Atlantic Charter is of a system which 
will give every nation, large or small, a greater assurance of 
stable peace, greater opportunity for the realization of its 
aspirations to freedom, and greater facilities for material 
advancement. But that pledge implies an obligation for each 
nation to demonstrate its capacity for stable and progressive 
government, to fulfill scrupulously its established duties to 
other nations, to settle its international differences and dis- 
putes ‘by none but peaceful methods, and to make its full 
contribution to the maintenance of enduring peace. 


IV. 
For decades, all nations have lived in the shadow of 
threatened coercion or war. This has imposed heavy bur- 


dens of armament, which in the cases of many nations has 
absorbed so large a part of their production effort as to leave 
the remainder of their resources inadequate for maintain- 
ing, let alone improving, the economic, social, and cultural 
standards of their people. Closely related to this has been 
a burden, less obvious but of immense weight—the inevitable 
limitation that fear of war imposes on productive activity. 
Many men, groups of men and even nations have dared not 
plan, create, or increase the means of production, fearing 
lest war come and their efforts thus be rendered vain. 

No nation can make satisfactory progress while its citizens 
are in the grip of constant fear of external attack or inter- 
ference. It is plain that some international agency must be 
created which can—by force, if necessary—keep the peace 
among nations in the future. There must be international 
cooperative action to set up the mechanisms which can thus 
insure peace. This must include eventual adjustment of 
national armaments in such a manner that the rule of law 
cannot be successfully challenged and that the burden of 
armaments may. be reduced to a minimum. 

In the creation of such mechanisms there would be a prac- 
tical and purposeful application of sovereign powers through 
measures of international cooperation for purposes of safe- 
guarding the peace. Participation by all nations in such 
measures would be for each its contribution toward its own 
future security and safety from outside attack. 

Settlement of disputes by peaceful means, and indeed all 
processes of international cooperation, presuppose respect for 
law and obligations. It is plain that one of the institutions 
which must be established and be given vitality is an inter- 
national court of justice. It is equally clear that, in the 
process of re-establishing international order, the United 
Nations must exercise surveillance over aggressor nations 
until such time as the latter demonstrate their willingness 
and ability to live at peace with other nations. How long 
such surveillance will need to continue must depend upon 
the rapidity with which the peoples of Germany, Japan, 
Italy and their satellites give convincing proof that they 
have repudiated and abandoned the monstrous philosophy of 
superior race and conquest by force, and have embraced 
loyally the basic principles of peaceful processes. During the 
formative period of the world organization, interruption by 
these aggressors must be rendered impossible. 

One of the greatest of all obstacles which in the past have 
impeded human progress and afforded breeding grounds for 
dictators, has been extreme nationalism. All will agree that 
nationalism and its spirit are essential to the healthy and 
normal political and economic life of a people, but when 
policies of nationalism—political, economic, social, and moral 
—are carried to such extremes as to exclude and prevent 
necessary policies of international cooperation, they become 
dangerous and deadly. Nationalism, run riot between the 
last war and this war, defeated all attempts to carry out in- 
dispensable measures of international economic and political 
action; encouraged and facilitated the rise of dictators; and 
drove the world straight toward the present war. 

During this period narrow and short-sighted nationalism 
found its most virulent expression in the economic field. It 
prevented goods and services from flowing in volume at all 
adequate from nation to nation, and thus severely hampered 
the work of production, distribution, and consumption and 
greatly retarded efforts for social betterment. 

No nation can make satisfactory progress when it is de- 
prived, by its own action or by the action of others, of the 
immeasurable benefits of international exchange of goods 
and services. The Atlantic Charter declares the right of all 
nations to “access on equal terms to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity.” This is essential if the legitimate and 
growing demand for the greatest practicable measure of 
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stable employment is to be met, accompanied by rising stand- 

It the actual and potential losses resulting 

from limitations 6n economic activity are to be eliminated, 
ystemm must be provided by which this can be assured. 

tn order to accomplish this, and to establish among the 
nations a circle of mutual benefit, excessive trade barriers of 
the many difterent kinds must be reduced, and practices 
which impose injuries on others and divert trade from its 
natural economic course must be avoided. Equally plain is 
the need for making national currencies once more freely ex- 
changeable for each other at stable rates of exchange; for a 
system of financial relations so devised that materials can be 
produced and ways may be found of moving them where 
there are markets created by human need; for machinery 
through which capital may—for the development of the 
world’s resources and for the stabilization of economic ac- 
tivity-—move on equitable terms from financially stronger to 
tinancially weaker countries. “There may be need for some 
special trade arrangement and for international agreements 
to handle dificult surplus problems and to meet situations 
in special areas. 

‘These are only some of the things that nations can attempt 
to do as continuous discussion and experience instruct the 
judgment. ‘here are bound to be many others. But the 
new policies should always be guided by cautious and sound 
judgment lest we make new mistakes in place of old ones 
and create new conflicts. 

Building for the future in the economic sphere thus means 
that each nation must give substance and reality to programs 
of social and economic progress by augmenting production 
and using the greater output for the increase of general wel- 
fare; but not permitting it to be diverted or checked by 
special interests, private or public. It also means that each 
nation must play its full part in a system of world relations 
designed to facilitate the production and movement of goods 
in response to human needs. 

With peace among nations reasonably assured, with po- 
litical stability established, with economic shackles removed, 
a vast fund of resources will be released in each nation to 
meet the needs of progress, to make possible for all of its 
citizens an advancement toward higher living standards, to 
invivorate the constructive forces of initiative and enterprise. 
‘The nations of the world will then be able to go forward 
in the manner of their own choosing in all avenues of human 
hetterment more completely than they ever have been able 
to doin the past. They will do so through their own efforts 
ind with complete self-respect. Continuous self-develop- 
ment of nations and individuals in a framework of effective 


ards of living. 


cooperation with others is the sound and logical road to the 
higher standards of life which we all crave and seek. 

No nation will find this easy. Neither victory nor any 
ferm of post-war settlement will of itsekf create a millenium. 
Rather, we shall be offered an opportunity to eliminate vast 
obstacles and wastes; to make available additional means of 
advancing national and international standards; to create 
new facilities whereby the natural resources of the earth 
and the products of human hands and brains can be more 
effectively utilized for the promotion of human welfare. 

To make full use of this opportunity, we must be re- 
solved, not alone to proclaim the blessings and benefits which 
we all alike desire for humanity, but to find the mechanisms 
by which they may be most fully and most speedily attained 
and be most effectively safeguarded. 

The manifold tasks that lie ahead will not be accom- 
plished overnight. There will be need for plans, developed 
with careful consideration and carried forward boldly and 
vigorously. The vision, the resolution, and the skill with 
which the conditions of peace will be established and de- 
veloped after the war will be as much a measure of man’s 
capacity for freedom and progress as the fervor and deter- 
mination which men show in winning the victory. 

Without impediment to the fullest prosecution of the war 
—indeed, for its most effective prosecution—the United 
Nations should from time to time, as they did in adopting 
the Atlantic Charter, formulate and proclaim their com- 
mon views regarding fundamental policies which will chart 
for mankind a wise course based on enduring spiritual 
values. In support of such policies, an informed public 
opinion must be developed. This is a task of intensive study, 
hard thinking, broad vision, and leadership—not for gov- 
ernments alone, but for parents, and teachers, and clergy- 
men, and all those, within each nation, who provide spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual guidance. Never did so great and 
so compelling a duty in this respect devolve upon those who 
are in positions of responstbility, public and private. 

V. 

For the immediate present, the all-important issue is that 
of winning the war—winning it as soon as possible and win- 
ning it decisively. Into that we must put our utmost effort 
—now and every day until victory is won. 

A bitter armed attack on human freedom has aroused man- 
kind to new heights of courage, determination, and moral 
strength. It has evoked a spirit of work, sacrifice, and co- 


operative effort. With that strength and with that spirit 
we shall win. 





The Battle for Egypt 


THE DANGERS OF UNBRIDLED CRITICISM 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
The Most Important Passages of Speech in House of Commons, July 2, 1942 


HIS long debate has now reached its final stage. 

What a remarkable example it has been of the un- 

bridled treedom of our parliamentary institutions in 
time of war! 

Everything that can be thought of or raked up has been 
used to weaken confidences in the Government; has been 
used to prove that the Ministers are incompetent and to 
weaken their confidence in themselves; to make the army 
distrust the backing it is getting from the civil power; to 
make workmen lose confidence in the weapons they are 
striving so hard to make. 


To represent the Government as a set of nonentities over 
whom the Prime Minister towers and then to undermine 
him in his own heart and, if possible, before the eyes of the 
nation—all this has poured out by cables and radio to all 
parts of the world to the distress of all our friends and the 
delight of all our foes. 

I am in favor of this freedom which no other country 
would use or dare to use in times of mortal peril such as 
those through which we are passing, but the story must not 
end there, and | make now my appeal to the House of 
Commons to make sure that it does not end there. 
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FREE STATEMENT DIFFICULT 

Although I have done my best—my utmost—to prepare 
a full and considered statement for the House, | must con- 
fess I have found it very difficult. Even during the bitter 
animosity of the diatribe of Mr. Aneurin Bevan, with all 
its careful and calculated hostility, | have found it very 
difficult to concentrate my thoughts on this debate and with- 
draw it from the tremendous and most difficult battle now 
raging in Egypt. 

At any moment we may receive news of grave importance. 

But Mr. Hore-Belisha, who has just addressed us, has 
devoted a large part of his speech not to this immediate cam- 
paign and struggle in Egypt but to the offensive started in 
Libya nearly eight months ago. 

He has, as did the mover of the vote of censure, accused 
me of making misstatements in saying that for the first time 
our men met the Germans on equal terms in the matter of 
modern weapons. 

This offensive was not our failure. Our army took 
40,000 prisoners. They drove the enemy back 400 miles. 
They took a great fortified position on which he had rested 
so long; they drove into the very edge of Cyrenaica and it 
was only when his tanks had been reduced to seventy or 
perhaps eighty that by a brilliant tactical resurgence the Ger- 
man general set in motion a series of events which led to a 
retirement to a point 150 miles more to the west than our 
offensive had started from. 

Ten thousand Germans were captured in that fight. I 
was not prepared to regard that action as other than highly 
creditable and highly profitable to the army of the Western 
Desert. 

I do not understand why this point should be made now, 
when in all conscience there are newer and far graver mat- 
ters that fill our minds. The military misfortunes of the 
last fortnight in Cyrenaica and in Egypt completely trans- 
form the situation; not only in this area, but throughout the 
Mediterranean. We have lost upward of 50,000 men, and 
by far the larger number of them are prisoners, and in spite 
of a great deal of organized demolition, large quantities of 
stores have fallen into the enemy’s hands. 


Evit Errects Yet to Be SEEN 

Rommel has advanced nearly 400 miles through the desert 
and is now approaching the fertile Valley of the Nile. The 
evil effect of these events in Turkey, Spain and Free French 
Africa has yet to be measured. We are in the presence of a 
recession of our hopes and prospects in the East as great 
as any since the fall of France. 

If there is any one who wishes to prophesy disasters to 
the full and they can paint the picture in darker colors 
they are free to do so. 

A painful feature of the fall of Tobruk was its sudden- 
ness, with its garrison of 25,000 men in a single day. It 
was utterly unexpected not only by the public but by the 
War Cabinet and even by the General Staffs. 

It was also unexpected by General Auchinleck and the 
High Command of the Middle East. On the night before 
its capture, we received a telegram from General Auchinleck 
that the garrison was adequate and the defenses in good 
order and that ninety days’ supplies were available for the 
troops. 

It was hoped they could hold the very strong frontier 
positions which had been built by the Germans and made 
by ourselves from Halfaya Pass. General Auchinleck ex- 
pected to maintain this position until powerful reinforce- 
ments would arrive to enable him to launch a counteroften- 
sive. The question whether Tobruk should have been held 
or not was disputable; it was one of those questions which 
is easier to decide after the event. Only those on the spot 


had full knowledge of approaching reinforcements which 
the enemy had available. 

The decision to hold Tobruk and the disposition made 
for the purpose was taken by General Auchinleck, but I 
should like to say we in the War Cabinet and our pro- 
fessional advisers thoroughly agreed with General Auchin- 
leck beforehand and although in tactical matters the Com- 
mander in Chief in any war theatre is supreme and his 
decision is final, we consider that if he was wrong, we were 
wrong, too, and I am very ready, on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, to take my full share of the responsibility. 

The honorable member for Kidderminister [Sir John 
Wardlaw Milne] asks where the order for the capitulation 
of Tobruk came from. Did it come from the battlefield or 
from Cairo, or from London, or from Washington? 

What strange world of thought he must live in if he 
imagines I sent from Washington the order for the capitula- 
tion of Tobruk. The decision was taken, to the best of my 
knowledge, by the commander of the fortress and certainly 
it was most unexpected to the higher command in the Mid- 
dle East. 

OuTLook Hap SEEMED FAVORABLE 


When I left this country for the United States on the 
night of June 17, the feeling which I had and which was 
fully shared by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
was that the struggle in the Western Desert had entered 
upon a wearing-down phase, or long battle of exhaustion 
similar to that which took place in the Autumn, and al- 
though I was disappointed that we had not been able to 
make a counter-stroke after the enemy’s first onslaught had 
been, I will not say repulsed, but rebuffed, and largely 
broken—that was a situation with which we had no reason 
to be discontented. 

Our resources were much larger than those of the en- 
emy and so were our approaching reinforcements. This 
desert warfare proceeds among much confusion and inter- 
ruption of communications and it was only gradually that 
very grievous and disproportionate losses which our armor 
sustained in the fighting around and south of Knightsbridge 
became apparent. 

Here I will make a short digression on to a somewhat 
less serious plane. Complaint has been made that the news- 
papers have been full of information of a very rosy char- 
acter. 

Some members referred to that in the debate and that 
the government have declared themselves less fully informed 
than the newspapers. Surely this is very natural while a 
battle of this kind is going on. ‘There has never been in 
this war a battle where so much liberty has been given to 
war correspondents. ‘They have been allowed to roam all 
over the battlefield; to take their chance of being killed and 
send home very full messages, almost whenever they can 
reach a telegraph office. This is what the press has always 
asked for and this is what they got. 

These war correspondents moving about amid the troops 
and sharing their perils have also shared their hopes and 
been inspired by their buoyant spirit. 

They have sympathized with the fighting men whose 
deeds they have been recording and no doubt are being ex- 
tremely anxious not to write anything which would spread 
discouragement or add to their burden. 

Certainly I do not want generals in close battle—and 
these desert battles are close, prolonged and often peculiarly 
indeterminate—I do not want them to burden themselves 
by writing full stories about matters on which, in the nature 
of things, the home government has no decision to give and 
is not called upon to give any decision. 

After all, there is nothing we can do about it here while 
it is going on, or only at very rare intervals. Thus the gov- 
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ernment is in fact more accurately but less fully or color- 
fully informed than newspapers. That is the explanation 
why it is not proposed to make any change in this procedure. 

When on the morning of Sunday, the twenty-first, I 
went into the President’s room, I was very greatly shocked 
to be confronted with the report that Tobruk had fallen. 
I found it difficult to believe, but a few minutes later my 
own telegram forwarded from London arrived. 

I hope the House will realize what a bitter pang this was 
to me. What made it worse was being on an important 
mission in the country of one of our great Allies. 

In the days that followed there were distorted accounts 
of feeling in Britain and in the Commons. The House can 
have no idea how its proceedings are represented across the 
ocean. Questions are asked, comments are made by indi- 
vidual members or by independents who represent no or- 
ganized group of political power, which are cabled ver- 
batim and often are honestly taken to be the opinion of Par- 
liament. 

Gossip echoes from the smoking room, talks in Fleet 
Street are worked up into serious articles seeming to repre- 
sent that the whole basis of British political life is shaken 
or is tottering. A flood of speculation is let loose. ‘Thus 
I read streamer headlines like this: “Commons demand 
Churchill return to face accusers,” or “Churchill returns to 
supreme political crisis.” 

Such an atmosphere is naturally injurious to a British 
representative engaged in negotiating great matters of state 
upon which the larger issues of the war depend. 

‘That these rumors, coming from home, did not prejudice 
the work I had to do was due solely to the fact that our 
American press are not fair-weather friends. They never 
expected this war would be short or easy or that its course 
would not be chequered by lamentable misfortunes. On the 
contrary, | will admit, the bonds of comradeship between 
us were actually strengthened. 

All the same I must say I do not think any public man 
on such a mission from this country ever seems to be bar- 
racked from his homeland in his absence—unintentionally, I 
can well believe—to the extent that befell me while I was 
on this visit to the United States. 

And only my unshakable confidence in ties which bind 
me to the mass of the British people upheld me through 
those days of trial. I naturally explained to my host that 
those who were voluble in Parliament in no way represent 
the House of Commons. 

I notice it was stipulated that I should not be allowed 
to refer in any way, in the statement I am making about 
Libya, to the results of my mission to the United States. 

I must make it clear that I accept no fetters upon me 
except the rules of order and the public interest, I have, 
however, a worthier reason for not speaking about my late 
American missions further than the public statement agreed 
on between the President and myself. Here is the reason: 
Our conversations were concerned almost entirely with 
nothing but the movement of ships, guns, troops, aircraft 
and measures to be taken to combat losses at sea and replace- 
ment, and more than replacement, of sunken tonnage. 

Here I will turn aside to meet the complaint that the 
Minister of Defense was at Washington when the disaster 
of ‘Tobruk occured. Well, Washington was the very place 
where he should be. It was there where most of the future 
business of the war was being transacted, not only in a gen- 
eral sense but in regard to particular matters in passing. 

Almost everything | arranged in the United States with 
the President and his officers is secret and must be kept from 
the enemy and I have therefore nothing to tell about it ex- 
cept this: that the two great English-speaking nations were 
never closer together. 


Never was there a more earnest desire between allies to 
engage the enemy and never was there a more hearty re- 
solve to run all risks, to make all sacrifices, to wage this 
hard war with vigor and to carry it to a successful con- 
clusion. That assurance at least I can give the House. 

I hope there will be no aspersions cast on the United 
States shipbuilding program. We are making considerable 
efforts at shipbuilding ourselves. We could only increase 
our output at the expense of other indispensable munitions 
and supplies. But the United States is building now, in 
the present time, about four times as much gross tonnage 
as we are building and I am assured she will range between 
eight and ten times as much as we are building in the cal- 
endar year 1943. 

Ship losses have been heavy lately and the bulk has been 
upon the eastern shores of America. Utmost measures have 
been taken to curtail those losses and I do not doubt they 
will be substantially reduced as the mass of escort vessels 
now under construction come into service and as the convoy 
system and other methods of defense come into full and 
effective operation. 

These measures combined with the great shipbuilding 
efforts of the United States and the British Empire should 
result in a substantial gain in tonnage at the end of 1943 
over and above that we now possess. 

This we shall owe largely to the prodigious exertions of 
the Government and people of the United States who share 
with us, and fully and freely according to our respective 
needs and duties, in this as in all other parts of our war 
program. I have not trespassed very much upon the United 
States aspect although it is a most vital sphere, and I re- 
turn to the desert and the Nile. 

One of the most painful parts in this battle has been that 
in its opening stages we were defeated under conditions 
which gave good and reasonable expectations of success. 
During the whole of Spring we had been desirous that the 
army of the Western Desert should begin an offensive 
against the enemy. The regathering and reinforcement of 
our army was considered to be a necessary reason for our 
delay but of course that delay helped the enemy also. 

At the end of March and during the whole of April he 
concentrated a very powerful air force in Sicily and de- 
livered a tremendous attack upon Malta, of which the 
House was made aware at the time by me. This attack 
exposed the heroic garrison and inhabitants of Malta to an 
ordeal of extreme severity. For several weeks hundreds of 
German and Italian aircraft—it is estimated there were 
more than 600, of which a great majority were German— 
streamed over in endless waves in the hope of overpowering 
the defenses of the island fortress. 

There had never been any case in this war of a successful 
defense against superior air power being made by aircraft 
which have only two or three airfields to work from. Malta 
is the first exception. At one time they were worn down 
to no more than a dozen fighters. Yet, aided by their pow- 
erful batteries, by ingenuity of defense and by the fortitude 
of the people, they maintained unbroken resistance. 

We continued to reinforce them from the Western Medi- 
terranean as well as from Egypt by repeated operations of 
difficulty and hazard, and maintained a continuous stream 
of Spitfire aircraft in order to keep them alive in spite of 
enormous wastage not only in the air but also in the limited 
airfields on the ground. 

As part of this, hundreds of fighter aircraft have been 
flown in from aircraft carriers by the Royal Navy and we 
were assisted by the United States, whose carrier Wasp 
rendered notable service on more than one occasion, enabling 
me to send a message of thanks: ““Who says a Wasp cannot 
sting twice?” By all these exertions Malta lived through 
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this prodigious and prolonged bombardment until at last 
at the beginning of May the bulk of the German aircraft, 
already weakened by most serious losses, had to be with- 
drawn for the belated German offensive on the Russian 
front. 

ENemy Recetvep Lors oF SUPPLIES 

The enemy did not get Malta but they got a lot of stuff 
across to Africa; and, remember, it takes four months to 
send a weapon around the Cape and perhaps a week or even 
less across the Mediterranean—provided it gets across. 

Remember also that a great number of these Spitfires, if 
not involved in the very severe fight in Malta, would have 
been available to strengthen our Spitfire forces in the battle 
that has been proceeding. Thus it may well be that we 
were relatively no better off in the middle of May than we 
had been in March or April. 

However, the armies drew up in the desert in the middle 
of May with about 100,000 a side. We had 100,000 men 
and the enemy 90,000, of which 50,000 were Germans. 

We had superiority in the number of tanks—I am coming 
to the question of quality later—of perhaps 7 to 5. We had 
superiority in artillery of nearly 8 to 5. Included in our 
artillery were several regiments with the latest form of gun, 
a Howitzer which throws a 55-pound shell 20,000 yards. 

There are other artillery weapons of which I cannot speak 
which were also available. It is not true therefore, as I 
have seen stated, that we had to face the 50-pounder guns 
of the enemy only with the 25-pounder. The 25-pounder, 
many say, is one of the finest guns in Europe and a perfectly 
new weapon which had only begun to flow out since the 
war began. It is true the enemy, by the tactical use he 
made of his 88-millimeter anti-aircraft gun, converting them 
to a different purpose, and with his anti-tank weapons, 
gained a decided advantage, but this became apparent only 
as the battle proceeded. 

Our army enjoyed throughout the battle, and enjoys to- 
day, superiority in the air. Dive bombers of the enemy 
played a prominent part at Bir Hacheim and Tobruk, but 
it is not true that they could be regarded as decisive or even 
as a massive factor in this battle. Lastly, we had better and 
shorter lines of communication than the enemy, our railway 
being operated beyond Fort Capuzzo and a separate line of 
communications running by sea to the well-supplied base and 


depot of Tobruk. 


ENEMY STRUCK First 


We were therefore entitled to feel confident in the result 
of an offensive undertaken by us, and this would have been 
undertaken in the early days of June if the enemy had not 
struck first. 

When these preparations for an offensive became plainly 
visible it was decided, and I think rightly, to await the 
attack on our fortified positions and then deliver a counter- 
stroke in the greatest possible strength. 

The forces assembled on both sides would have repre- 
sented, in any other theatre, four or five times their strength. 
Such was the position May 26 when Rommel made his first 


onslaught. It is not possible to give any final accounts of the 
battle. 
The Free French about Bir Hacheim, who held on 


bravely, were faced with a struggle which surged for eight 


or nine days and finally it was decided to withdraw. Here 
no doubt, was the turning point in the battle. Whether 
anything could have been done we cannot tell. 

Our [tank] recovery process had worked well. Both 


sides lost proportionately, and perhaps ours were greater. 
We expected to lose more, as we had more tanks. 

On the thirteenth there came a change. We had about 
300 tanks in action. By nightfall no more than 70 remained, 


and this happened without any corresponding loss having 
been inflicted on the enemy. I do not know what actually 
happened in fighting on that day. ~- 

It is for the House to decide whether these facts resulted 
from faulty direction of the war, for which I take respon- 
sibility, or whether they resulted from the terrible hazards 
of battle and the unforseeable accidents of battle. 

With this disproportionate destruction of our armored 
strength, Rommel became decisively the stronger. His ad- 
vance enabled him to repair his wounded tanks, while our 
wounded tanks were lost to us. Among the evil consequences 
which followed from this was that the South African divi- 
sion had to be withdrawn from Gazala, and they went on to 
Tobruk and further east, and our Fiftieth British Division 
extricated itself by proceeding 120 miles on the southern 
flank of the enemy. 

Tobruk went after a single day of fighting, and this 
entailed withdrawal from the Solum-Halfaya line to 
Matruh, and 120 miles of desert was thus placed between 
the Eighth Army and its foe. Most authorities imagined 
that ten days or a fortnight would be gained by this. How- 
ever, on June 26 Rommel presented himself. with his ar- 
mored and motorized forces in front of this new position. 
Battle was joined on the twenty-seventh along the whole 
line, and for the first time our whole army, which had been 
reinforced, had been engaged altogether at one time. 

I am not in position to tell the House about reinforce- 
ments reaching our army, or approaching them, except that 
they are very considerable. After the lecture read to me 
by Hore-Belisha it is perhaps wrong of me to say we will 
hold Egypt, but I will go so far as to say we do not regard 
the struggle as in any way decided. 


Alp By New ZEALAND 


Although I am not mentioning the reinforcements, there 
is one reinforcement that has come in close contact with the 
enemy already, which he knows. That is the New Zealand 
Division. The New Zealand Government, although it was 
in potential danger of invasion, authorized the fullest use 
being made of its troops, and had not withdrawn or weak- 
ened them in any way. The New Zealand forces have ac- 
quitted themselves in a manner equal to their former records. 
They are fighting hard. 

Although the army in Libya have so far been overpowered 
and driven back, I must make it clear that this was not due 
to any conscious or willing grudging of forces in men and 
material. Of course, the emergence of the Japanese into 
the war led to the removal of Australian forces to defend 
their own homeland, and very rightly. In fact, it was I 
who suggested they should consider themselves open to re- 
turn, having regard to the danger of their own country. 

Extreme demands had been made on our forces in all 
theatres of the war, but in the last two years we had sent 
from this country and from the empire, and to a lesser extent 
from the United States, 950,000 men, 4,500 tanks, 6,000 
aircraft, nearly 5,000 pieces of artillery, 50,000 machine 
guns and over 100,000 mechanical vehicles. 

For more than a year, until Hitler attacked Russia, the 
threat of invasion hung over us, imminent, potential and 
mortal. There was no time to make improvements at the 
expense of supplies. We had to concentrate on numbers 
—quantity instead of quality. This was a major decision in 
which I think there can be no doubt that we were rightly 
guided. We had to make thousands of armored vehicles. 

I have been asked to speak about dive bombers and trans- 
port aircraft. Of course you cannot judge whether we 
should have had dive bombers by any date without also con- 
sidering what we should have given up if we had had them. 

Most of the air marshals I have met, leading men in the 
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air force, think lowly of dive bombers and persist in their 
opinion. ‘They are entitled to respect for their opinion be- 
cause it was from the same source that the eight-gun fighter 
was designed which destroyed so many hundreds of dive 
bombers in the Battle of Britain. 

‘The dive bomber against ships at sea appears to me to be 
a still more dangerous weapon, I say that because that is 
my own opinion on the matter, but as to transport aircraft 
I wish indeed we had a thousand transport aircraft, but if 
we had built a thousand unarmed transport aircraft it would 
have come oft our already far from adequate bomber force. 


BoMBER ATTACKS ON GERMANY 


| know there is a tendency to deride and disparage the 
bomber effort against Germany. I think it is a grave mis- 
take because there is no doubt that this bomber offensive 
against Germany is one of the most powerful means we have 
of carrying on offensive war against her. 

‘This attack is not going to get weaker but is going to 
get continually stronger until, in my view, it will play a 
perfectly definite part in taking the strain off our Russian 
ally and in reducing building and construction of submarines 
and other weapons of war. 

‘To return to the main argument that is before the House, 
| will willingly accept—indeed, 1 am bound to accept— 
what the honorable Lord has called constitutional respon- 
sibility for everything that has happened and I consider that 
I discharged that responsibility by not interfering with the 
technical handling of armies in contact with the enemy. 
But before the battle began | urged General Auchinleck to 
take command himself because I was sure nothing was going 
to happen in the vast area of the Middle East in the next 
month or so comparable in importance to the fighting of this 
hattle in the Western Desert, and I thought he was the 
man to handle the business. He gave me various good rea- 
sons for not doing so and General Ritchie fought the battle. 

! cannot pretend to form a judgment upon what has hap- 
pened in this battle. I like the commanders on land and 
sea and in the air to feel that between them and all forms 
of public criticism the Government stands like a bulkhead. 
‘They ought to have a fair chance and more than one chance. 
Men make mistakes and learn from their mistakes. Men 
may have bad luck and their luck may change. 

We will not get generals to run risks unless they feel 
they have behind them a strong government. They will not 
run risks unless they feel they need not look over their 
shoulder or wonder what has happened at home, unless 
they feel they can concentrate their gaze upon the enemy; 
and you will not, | may add, get a government to run risks 
unless it teels that it has behind it a loyal, solid majority. 


ASSURANCE GIVEN TO AUCHINLECK 
General Auchinleck is now in direct command of the 
battle, which is raging with great intensity. We have as- 
sured this general of our confidence and I believe it will be 
found that that confidence has not been misplaced. 

| cannot tell the House and enemy what reinforcements 
are at hand or are approaching or when they will arrive. 
| have never made any predictions except things like saying 
that Singapore would be held. What a fool and a knave 
1 should have been to say it would fall! 

| have stuck hard to my blood, toil, tears and sweat—to 
which | have added muddles and mismanagements—and that 
| must admit is what, to some extent, we have got out of it. 
I will say nothing about the future, except to invite the 
House and nation to face with courage whatever it may 
unfold. 

I now invite the House to take a wider survey. Since 
Japan attacked us six months ago in the Far East we have 


suffered heavy losses there. A peace-loving nation like the 
United States, confined by two great oceans, naturally takes 
time to bring its gigantic force to bear. 

I have never shared the view that this would be a short 
war or that it would end in 1942. It is far more likely to 
be a long war. There is no reason to suppose that it will 
stop when the final result has become obvious. The Battle 
of Gettysburg proclaimed the ultimate victory of the North, 
but far more blood was shed after Gettysburg than before. 

At the same time, in spite of our losses in Asia, in spite 
of our defeats in Libya, in spite of increased sinkings off the 
American coast, | affirm with confidence that the general 
strength and prospects of the United Nations have greatly 
improved since the turn-year when I last visited the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

The outstanding feature is, of course, the steady resistance 
of Russia to the invaders of her soil. I make no forecast 
of the future. All 1 know is that the Russians have sur- 
prised Hitler before and I believe they will surprise hina 
again, and anyhow, whatever happens, they will fight to 
death or victory. This is a great cardinal fact at this time. 


GrowTH OF AiR Power Rapip 


The second great cardinal fact is the growth of air power 
on the side of the Allies. That growth is proceeding with 
immense rapidity. Hitler made a contract with the demon 
of the air, but the contract ran out before the job was done 
and the demon has taken on an engagement with a rival 
firm. 

For the last six months our convoys to the East have 
grown. Every month about 50,000 men with the best 
equipment we can make have pierced through the U-boats 
and hostile aircraft which beset these islands and rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope. That this could be done so far 
without loss constitutes an achievement prodigious and un- 
exampled in history. 

When the Japanese came into the Bay of Bengal at the 
beginning of April with five carriers we were caused great 
anxiety, but the five are now at the bottom of the sea, and 
the Japanese, whose resources are strictly and rigidly lim- 
ited, have now begun to count their capital units on their 
fingers and toes. 

These splendid American achievements have not received 
the attention they deserve in these islands. Superb acts of 
devotion were performed by American airmen. From some 
of their successful attacks on Japanese aircraft carriers only 
one aircraft returned out of ten. In others the loss was 
more than half, but the work was done and the balance 
of naval power.in the Pacific has been definitely altered in 
our favor. 

This relieved, at any rate for some months to come, the 
position in Australia and the Indian theatres and enabled 
important forces to be directed upon Egypt. 

The struggle of Egypt is gradually approaching its full 
intensity. “The battle is now in the balance and it is an 
action of highest consequence. We have one object and 
one only, the destruction of the enemy armies and armored 
powers, and this grips and rivets our resolve. 


IMPORTANT Arp oN Way 


Important aid is on the way to Malta from Britain and 
the United States. A hard struggle lies before the armies 
of the Nile. It remains for those of us at home to encour- 
age and cheer their commander by every means in our power. 

If democracy and parliamentary institutions are to tri- 
umph in this war it is absolutely necessary that the govern- 
ments resting upon them shall be able to act and dare, that 
servants of the Crown and Parliament shall not be harassed 
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by the nagging and snarling of disappointed men, that en- 
emy propaganda shall not be fed needlessly out of our own 
hands and that our own reputation shall not be disparaged 
and undermined throughout the world; that on the contrary 
the will of the whole House shall be made manifest upon 
important occasions, that not only those who speak but those 
who watch and listen and judge shall also count as a factor 
in the world of affairs. 

After all, we are still fighting for our lives and for causes 
dearer than life itself. 

Much harm was done abroad by the two days of debate 
in May. Only hostile speeches are reported abroad and 
much play is made of them by enemy propaganda. Nearly all 
my work has been done in writing, and a complete record 
exists of all the directions I have given, inquiries I have made 
and telegrams I have drafted. I shall be perfectly content 
to be judged by them. 

The setting down of this vote of censure by members of 


all parties is a considerable event. Do not let the House 
underrate the gravity of what has been done. Now that it 
has been trumpeted all round the world to our disparage- 
ment, and every nation, friend or foe, is waiting to see 
what is the true resolve and conviction of the House of 
Commons, it must go forward to the end. 

All over the world—throughout the United States, as I 
can testify, away in Russia, far away in China, throughout 
every subjected country—our friends are waiting now to 
know whether there is a strong, solid government in Britain 
and whether national leadership is challenged or not. 

Every vote counts. If those who assail us are reduced 
to contemptible proportions, if the vote of censure on the 
national government is converted to censure upon its 
authors, then make no mistake—a cheer will go up from 
every friend of Britain and every servant of our cause and 
the knell of disappointment will ring in the ears of the ty- 
rants we are striving to overthrow. 


Inflation and Its Consequences 


THE PEOPLE NOT INDUSTRY WILL PAY FOR WAGE INCREASES 


By WALTER D. FULLER, Chairman of the Board of the National Association of Manufacturers 
Radio address delivered over NBC Network, July 9, 1942 


UPPOSE you and I talk conversationally across the 
table for a few minutes this evening about a danger 
we all face—the danger of inflation. America is fast 

losing the battle against inflation. Do you know just what 
inflation is? If you were a farmer after the last war you 
were trying to pay with eighty-cent wheat for land bought at 
$200 an acre with the expectation that wheat would always 
stay at $2 a bushel. Chances are you lost your land and 
went back to farming on shares. 

If inflation comes, and if you are working for wages, you 
will find that the raises you get are always one or two jumps 
behind the raises in rent and the raises in everything you 
have to buy. With inflation no one ever catches up. Not 
even those people who produce the things you have to buy. 
For with inflation everybody keeps hiking the prices too— 
the men who sell the raw materials and the workers in the 
plant. Everyone is chasing each other around the block. 
Each person is half a lap behind the other. With inflation 
you never do catch up with each other. 

That’s what inflation is. The grocer raises his prices, 
say 20 per cent, because the things he buys cost more. Then 
wages go up. . . then in a dizzy succession everybody else’s 
costs go up. Everybody tries to protect his standard of 
living. Every blanket raise in wages begets a hundred price 
boosts all along the line. ES 

And note the emphasis on blanket. This danger is almost 
negligible when higher pay is given for greater production 
and when as a result unit costs come down. 

The result of inflation is that everybody loses. And the 
tragedy is that those who can least afford it suffer most— 
small wage earners, chiefly. And the widows and old people 
who live on fixed incomes—pensions, insurance policies, sav- 
ings. They are the heaviest losers. That’s inflation! 

It is indeed serious and time for us all to wake up! 

There is a possibility that with inflation, a $25 bond, 
when redeemed, might buy only a part of the groceries you 
now buy with the $18.75 which the bond now costs. Per- 
sonally, I don’t think this will happen. Good American 
common sense will take steps to prevent it. 

This week in Washington, a federal agency—the War 
Labor Board—set up for the purpose of speeding the war 


effort and specifically instructed by Congress to put the 
brakes on inflation, is considering a blanket raise in wages 
of all employees in four steel companies—157,000 men in 
all—a dollar a day. 

A committee of the Board has already said that the steel 
companies can afford it. But that is not the issue. Can the 
people of America afford it? Can labor afford to accept 
blanket wage increases which can easily be the spark that 
sets off the inflation spiral with all the disaster which infla- 
tion certainly will bring—to labor itself—to all of us? 

These are not ordinary times. We have two wars on our 
hands . . . one against the Axis; the other here at home 
against inflation. 

Inflation is the issue the Labor Board is debating in 
Washington. Not the simple question of whether to raise 
steel wages, but the question of inflation. 

Isn’t it obvious that the granting of the proposed wage 
blanket by the War Labor Board will loosen an avalanche of 
demands for more wages all the way down the line? And if 
that happens then the evil genie of inflation will prey, not 
on just rich and opulent manufacturers but upon every day 
citizens who will pay for the mistakes in inflation control 
with their life’s effort. 

The President, when the people rightly cheered him last 
April for his vigorous, decisive leadership to control inflation, 
said: “To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward we 
must stabilize the remuneration received by individuals for 
their work.” In amplifying this point, he said: “I believe 
that wages in general can and should be kept at the existing 
scale.” 

Let me remind you that in the same fireside chat the 
President warned all of us: “Are you a business man or do 
you own stock in a business corporation? Your profits are 
going to be cut down to a reasonably low level by taxation. 

“Are you a retailer, or a wholesaler, or a manufacturer 
or a farmer or a landlord? Ceilings are being placed on 
prices at which you can sell your goods or rent your property. 

“Do you work for wages? You will have to forego higher 
wages for your particular job for the duration of the war.” 

There in a few words is a practical, workable plan to 
curb inflation. What happened to it? 
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Still later in the same speech, Mr. Roosevelt was moved 
to say that consideration would be given to the elimination 
of inequalities and substandards of living. 

A blanket hike in steel wages, already among the highest 
in industry, can’t, by any stretch of the imagination or 
camouflage of politics, be classified as a correction of a sub- 
standard condition. 

But this after-thought on sub-standards by the President— 
this qualification—gave the Labor Board an “out” which 
apparently it wanted, for it has invariably placed the em- 
phasis not on keeping wages at existing scales as the Presi- 
dent asked, but on giving consideration to so-called inquali- 
ties. 

If the Board advances this increase to such a highly paid 
group as the steel workers, most laborers in America can 
make a case for inequality as the basis for a pay raise. Thus 
the Board creates inequality and then proceeds to correct it 
at the price of inflation to the people of this country. 

Don’t you think that, perhaps, the Labor Board should 
think less of so-called inequalities in the wages of steel 
laborers and give some thought to what labor will be called 
on to buy for the money it gets and for the war bonds it is 
buying ? 

Labor has insurance policies and pensions coming due too. 
Will they provide the security they have been set up to 
provide? They won’t come anywhere near doing it if we 
have inflation. 

Well, you say to me, if the steel workers can get a raise, 
let them get it—it comes out of the corporation’s pocket, not 
out of mine. 

Does it? Let’s see. 

The War Labor Board committee found that the steel 
companies “can afford it”—to use their own words—and 
then ironically add that the company will have to pay very 
little of the raise anyway. 

It is true that the companies will pay only a small part of 
the raise. Only from 6 to 11 per cent, according to which- 
ever tax bill is passed, will be paid by the manufacturer; the 
rest will come from money that otherwise the company 
would pay to government in taxes. But other taxpayers (and 
that means all of us) will have to make up this sum because 
the government has to have the money. 

It's an amazing statement for an agency of government 
itself to thus say “Soak the government; it’s rich.” 

If the committee’s reasoning holds water, won’t other 
steel workers ask for the same raise? Won’t all employees in 
manufacturing expect the same increase? That would cost 
2% billion dollars. 

The government would then lose this amount in taxes. 
You would have to make it up by paying more taxes. Do 
you see now how the War Labor Board is making decisions 
concerning your money? 

But that’s not all. This war is going to cost plenty even 
if we run it economically. You, as a citizen, must, directly 
or indirectly, pay not only 90 per cent of the increased wages, 
but more taxes besides, to pay the increased cost of war 
material, the price of which goes up with wages. 

Mr. Henderson has already warned Congress that unless 
inflation is controlled, this war will cost you and me 62 
billion dollars more than it would otherwise. 

You see, when wages go up, the cost of guns, planes and 
tanks goes up, so it takes more tax money to buy the same 
amount of war material—and that, as usual, comes out of 
vour jeans, Mr. and Mrs. America. 

But this is only the war phase of the problem the War 
Labor Board is making for you. Not only may your taxes 
bé raised 24% billion dollars eventually, but the money you 
have left over will buy less. That's the inevitable course of 


inflation. Money in your pocket or in the bank loses part 
of its value and you are helpless to stop it. 

Let’s see how the course of inflation runs: 

Eighty per cent of the national income goes to pay wages. 
Note this; Eighty per cent of everything you buy is wages. 
Every increase is passed on to you, the consumer, in that 
proportion, for the things you buy. The cost of war goes up, 
and the value of what you’ve scrimped and saved a lifetime 
for goes down. 

That, my friends of the radio audience, is Inflation. An 
ugly word, that holds potential bankruptcy for the individual 
citizen if allowed to develop. 

Let’s hear what Leon Henderson, price administrator, who 
knows how imminent inflation is at best, has to say: 

“Prices cannot be kept in line and inflation avoided if 
wages are left free in a period when increased volume of 
purchasing power is accompanied by a reduction in the 
available amount of goods. Accordingly, I have made rep- 
resentations to the War Labor Board that any general in- 
crease in basic wage rates (and what is more basic than 
steel) will compound an already difficult problem in the 
price field. We already have the situation of 85 billions of 
purchasing power bidding for 65 billions of goods—an excess 
of demand over supply of 20 per cent.” 

And now, here is the War Labor Board considering open- 
ing a door that will add a minimum of another nine billion 
—if it spreads to all 40 million workers—to that 85 billion 
purchasing power for which there is not enough merchandise 
—again increasing that spread between supply and demand. 

Listen again to Mr. Henderson: 

“If what equilibrium we now have is destroyed, wide- 
spread rationing is the only solution. No program for 
preventing inflation can be successful if labor costs rise in- 
creasingly. If wage increases are permitted according to 
bargaining powers, the strong bargainers will hold their 
standard of living at the expense of the others.” 

But what is the Labor Board’s policy? William H. 
Davis, the chairman, told the Industrial Labor Relations 
Council of Boston no later than May 15th—I quote—““The 
wage stabilization part of the cost of living program was 
left to collective bargaining.” 

“Left to collective bargaining?” By whom? Not by Con- 
gress when it said that the War Labor Board was to work 
for a stabilization of fair and equitable wages—not all the 
wages a strong pressure group could extract. Not by the 
President when he said that wages should be stabilized at 
their present levels and could be, equitably, for the over- 
whelming proportion of all workers. 

That was too vague for the Labor Board. The President 
was still vague in his statements to the press on Tuesday of 
this week. But there is evidence that he realizes the gravity 
of the situation. The country is hopeful he will now tell 
the Labor Board exactly what he means and that he means 
what he says. Perhaps this time he will say “freeze” instead 
of the prettier, but more indefinite word, “‘stabilize.” There’s 
considerable difference. And at this critical time, with the 
price ceiling about to crack, an adamant policy is the only 
solution. 

Mr. Henderson has the responsibility of administering 
the Price Control Act passed by Congress to hold inflation 
down. As Administrator of this Act he imposes price ceil- 
ings. He’s supposed to be the Czar of prices, but has no 
say-so over wages, which makes him only a 20 per cent Czar 
since wages constitute 80 per cent of the cost of goods. 

Congress was not realistic when it passed the Price Con- 
trol Act without providing, as Canada did, for some kind of 
control over wages and other costs which enter into prices. 
If this basic mistake is not corrected, then price control will 
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fail. We will have inflation, and every wage earner, insur- 
ance policy holder, and bond holder in the United States 
will be the loser. 

Don’t be fooled—if price control breaks down, it won’t be 
because Congress did not give Mr. Henderson the mony he 
wanted for administration but because Congress gave Mr. 
Henderson an unsound, incomplete act to administer. 

The Labor Board, too, must adopt a realistic policy. It 
has accepted the responsibility for stabilizing wages and has 
admitted that inflationary movements must not be speeded 
up by unreasonable wage demands. But IT reserves the 
right to define “unreasonable” and hedges by saying and | 
quote—that “Stabilizing wages cannot be done by freezing 
wage rates.” What the Labor Board obviously means is 
that it WON’T stabilize by freezing. And obviously, they 
don’t mean to unless Congress or the President gets tough 
with them, for they go on to say that the Board feels ob- 
ligated to adjust wages whenever necessary to remove so- 
called inequalities. 

It’s a matter of fact that every adjustment the Board has 
ever made has been upward, thus always creating more 
inequalities which again have to be adjusted upward. 

Finally, the Board declares that there is no rule or wage 
formula that can be mechanically applied in wage cases. It 
follows, then, that the Board has only a day-to-day policy 
and that each case is a special case to be determined on a 
basis of special pleading. 

You can’t win a war against the enemy or against infla- 
tion by a day-to-day policy of this kind. 

Here indeed is a place for government planning to do its 


stuff. 


Here is a legitimate field for government planning, for 
only the government can control all the factors that enter 
into run-away inflation. 

These factors are fully and clearly known. They have 
been proclaimed by the President, by Henderson, Mr. Mar- 
riner Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board and affirmed by 
sound economic thinkers the nation over. 

It is only too clear, therefore, that if the catastrophe of 
inflation overtakes the American people it will be because 
the government planned—or did not plan it that way. 

The government should translate its promises to stop in- 
flation into drastic immediate action. 

Why do the dangers of inflation exist so alarmingly ? 

(a) Lack of clearness and definition in Congressional 
policy to control inflation. 

(b) Lack of definite directives to specific agencies by 
the President. 

(c) Because of inflationary administration of the War 

Labor Board. 

What would correct the situation? 

It’s simple! 

(a) Put unified government effort behind the war on 
inflation. 

(b) Get all agencies of government going the same way 
‘in this campaign. 

(c) Carry out the President’s seven-point program of 
last April. 


The President, particularly in recent statements, has made 
clear his determination to avoid inflation. Let’s all help in 
any way we can by all the cooperation and sacrifice that may 


be needed. 


Federal-State Relationship 


THE DANGERS OF CENTRALIZATION IN GOVERNMENT 


By FRANK M. DIXON, Governor of Alabama 
Delivered at Governors’ Conference, Asheville, N. C., June 21, 1942 


T is well understood that, in times like these, any dis- 
cussion of federal-state relationship, or of the principles 
of American self-government is likely to seem academic. 

The minds of all of us, the time and the strength of all of us, 
are taken by the effort of the war. Our sons are in uniform, 
the free institutions of free men in desperate danger, that 
American way of life so highly valued by us one of the 
stakes of a brutal and merciless war. Our very survival as 
a free people is in the balance, our men fighting and dying 
on foreign fields, the thoughts and energies of all of our 
people turned, in desperate need and haste, to the calls of a 
War-time economy. 

Those of us who are Governors are, of course, in the 
midst of the turmoil. To us was delegated the choice of the 
Selective Service Boards, of the Rationing Boards, of the 
formation of the State Guards, of the selection of the many 
defense councils, of all the great body of work comprised in 
the term Civilian Defense. Added to our normal administra- 
tive duties, made more difficult in times such as these, the 
new responsibilities have long extended the working days 
of all of us. We are extremely busy men, glad to be busy 
in the service of our people. 

Yet in the midst of all the difficulties, of all the labors 
of our offices, to me it seems that the very safety of the 
Democratic principles requires alertness and caution on our 
part. To me it seems that we have developed definite 


tendencies in our national life which, if not restrained, will 
ultimately result in the loss of that Democracy we are now 
so anxiously striving by force of arms to make secure. 

In the beginning let me make plain what I think is the 
point of view of all of us: every single power which is neces- 
sary for the federal government to exercise for the successful 
prosecution of this war should be accorded instantly, cheer- 
fully. We seek to engage in no battle, whether theoretical or 
not with the federal government in times like these. But two 
principles should be borne in mind. First, that the power 
should not be surrendered unless it is actually and directly 
necessary to win the war and, second, that it should be 
clearly understood that the return of that power from the 
federal to local governments will come with the end of 
hostilities. 

All of us are familiar with the theory and the early prac- 
tice of federal-state relationship. All of us are familiar with 
the constructions placed by the courts on those constitutional 
sections conferring federal power, sharply limiting and cir- 
cumscribing its extent. Of the three great bodies of power, 
that remaining in the hands of the people was by far the 
greatest: that committed by the people to the states was next 
in importance, and that committed by the people in the states 
to the federal government was the smallest in extent. As the 
nation grew and the state lines became more and more imag- 
inary divisions, as the commerce between the states became of 
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great importance with the necessity of federal control gradu- 
ally, by the normal processes, the balance of power began to 
shift toward Washington. 

The power of the federal government steadily has grown. 
That growth had to come from somewhere, either from the 
states or from that great reservoir of ultimate power which 
had been in the beginning carefully preserved for the people 
themselves. I have heard it said that the tremendous in- 
crease in federal power came through the entry by the 
federal government into new fields, not at the expense of 
the states and local governments. All of us who have dealt 
with the problem and who have felt the sharp curtailment 
of state authority know that this contention is not true. 

The history of the movement presents definite interest to 
us. In 1791 Congress granted to the states public lands for 
the erection of schools. In 1862 the Morrill Act inaugurated 
the congressional policy of making grants for specified types 
of education, under which the Land Grant Colleges was 
passed. In 1879 Congress authorized contributions to the 
states for the care of the blind. In 1887 the Hatch Act 
establishing Agricultural Experiment Stations and making 
direct appropriations became the law. In 1888 Congress 
authorized money grants for the establishment of state homes 
for aged war veterans. In 1890 the Morrill Act was amended 
to make direct appropriations for the Land Grant Colleges, 
with authorization to the Secretary of the Interior to with- 
hold funds if the state did not fulfill its obligations. In 
1902 the Reclamation Service was established. In 1911 fed- 
eral aid was extended for forest fire protection to the states. 
In 1914 the system of county agricultural agents was estab- 
lished. In 1915 the Farm Loan Act gave federal subsidies 
to farmers. In 1916 the Public Roads Act was passed, which 
was the first important “dollar-matching” act. In 1916 
federal aid to the states for the maintenance of National 
(juard equipment was inaugurated. In 1917 the federal 
program for vocation education was set up. In 1925 the 
appropriations for agricultural experiment stations was 
largely increased. In 1932 the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was created to provide loans to industry. In 1933 
the powers of the federal government were extended to 
cover relief to the unemployed under federal control, sub- 
sidies to agriculture and control over industry. We are all 
familiar with the recent acts. It suffices to say that federal 
subsidies, with their inevitable federal control even prior 
to the war, had extended the powers of the government in 
Washington until it had to do with the life of the great 
majority of our citizens from the cradle to the grave. 

‘The process by which this federal power was achieved is 
no secret. It is well known to all of us. It is possibly best 
expressed in the words of former Governor Ritchie of Mary- 
land when he said: 

“Through the expenditure of prodigious sums of public 
money, and through the conditions the government imposes 
upon the states before they may receive these funds, Amer- 
ican self-government is being destroyed before our eves.” 
Before Pearl Harbor the entire Social Security structure, 

including all of its ramifications, the Road Program, the 
Forestry Program, Extension Service, the Health services, 
to a limited extent the schools, all of these and many other 
activities touching directly the people, through the system of 
tederal financing which prevailed, were in large part domi- 
nated by the bureaucracies at Washington. The WPA, the 
PWA, the CCC, the FSA, and scores of other alphabetical 
agencies, dealing directly with individuals and smaller gov- 
ernmental units, short-circuited the states and thereby the 
established governmental system. Where activities of federal 
agencies ran counter to the opinion of the governor or other 
state or local official as to what was best, the simple method 


of punishment for the state or localities was put into use. 
You know how it is done. 

With the declaration of war, the trend, growing through- 
out the years and continually becoming more definite, has 
taken rapid strides. It is a very difficult thing, in times like 
these, for the governor of a state to say No to one of the 
high officials of our federal government. Every single de- 
mand of the federal bureaucracy is treated as a demand based 
upon the necessities of war. It requires strength and courage 
to separate those demands, the true from the false, and to 
hold fast to basic principles. 

There are many types of thought represented in the war- 
time Washington of today. There are those who believe 
sincerely that local self-government is a failure, that the 
nation has progressed to the point where state and local lines 
should be eliminated, that the good of the nation requires 
the elimination of social customs and habits of our people 
where those customs or habits run counter to the thought 
of the majority. There are those who sincerely believe that 
the free competitive system of the past is and should be as 
dead as the dodo, who believe that the average citizen will 
be infinitely better off if his destinies are taken out of his 
own hands and he becomes the ward of a great paternalistic 
state. There are those who believe, sincerely and honestly, 
that our American civilization has failed and that the solu- 
tion lies in some type of state socialism dominated by the 
federal government. The major difficulty with those who 
seek those changes is that they continue their determination 
to bring them about even in a time when the very founda- 
tions of the earth are being shaken, when the liberties of all 
of us are at stake. 

To me it seems that in peace time every advocate of every 
social, economic, or political reform has the right to be 
heard. Every believer in the dictatorship of a powerful 
central government, every advocate of the destruction of 
the balance of powers, every bureaucrat who seeks his own 
aggrandizement has the right to the forum of public opinion 
to present his case. If the majority of the people in this 
nation want socialism, you and I can live as well as anyone 
else. If the majority of the people want a labor government, 
then you and I can go along, and in times of peace you and 
I will be the first ones to champion the causes of any one 
to be heard. 

To me it seems very difinitely that war times are different. 
All of us are busily engaged in trying to win a war. All of 
us are anxious to devote all of our energies to the emergency. 
Our own flesh and blood is in the uniform of our country, 
as we were a generation ago. For a pressure group, in these 
times, to insist on special advantages for itself, for a social 
reformer to press his designs, for labor to seek to retain 
peace-time advantages, for capital to seek to break down the 
right to organize, for labor or capital to stop production by 
reason of their disputes, for capital or any individual to 
seek one penny of profit from this war, for the bureaucrats in 
Washington to seize the opportunity to break down still 
further the federal-state relationship, that federal-state rela- 
tionship which is one of the foundations of local self-govern- 
ment, for any one to seek to permit any of the organized 
groups to secure an advantage in the economic structure, 
for any person or group of persons to seek to secure any ad- 
vantage for themselves or others, these acts or any of them 
in these times are simply unpatriotic in a time of national 
peril. These things strike at the national unity, they cause 
us either to surrender our liberties at home or deflect neces- 
sary attention from the war and the national emergency. 
These things are going on in this nation today. They 
should be stopped. 

Is there anything of value in self-government? Is there 
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anything of danger in a strongly centralized government in 
Washington? Let me read to you what three men, fairly 
well known in our political life, have said on this exact 
subject. Thomas Jefferson used the following language: 


““... Were not this country already divided into States, 
that distribution must be made that each might do for 
itself what concerns itself directly, and what it can so 
much better do than a distant authority. Every State is 
again divided into counties, each to take care of what lies 
within its local bounds; each county again into townships 
or wards, to manage minuter details, and every ward into 
farms, to be governed each by its individual proprietor. 
... [tis by this partition of cares, descending in gradation 
from general to particular, that the mass of human affairs 
may be best managed for the good and prosperity of all.” 
Woodrow Wilson, in 1912, said as follows: 

“The history of Liberty is a history of the limitation 
of governmental power, not the increase of it. When we 
resist, therefore, the concentration of power, we are re- 
sisting the processes of death, because concentration of 
power is what always precedes the destruction of human 
liberties.” 


The President of the United States, when Governor of 
New York, in contending that the federal government was 
authorized to exercise no more power within the state than 
had been granted specifically by the Constitution, said: 


“As a matter of fact and law, the governing rights of 
the States are all of those which have not been surrendered 
to the National Government by the Constitution or its 
amendments. Wisely, or unwisely, people know that under 
the Eighteenth Amendment Congress has been given the 
right to legislate on this particular subject; but this is 
not the case in the matter of a great number of other 
vital problems of government, such as the conduct of public 
utilities, of banks, of insurance, of business, of agriculture, 
of education, of social welfare, and of a dozen other im- 
portant features. In these, Washington must not be en- 
couraged to interfere ... The preservation of this ‘Home 
Rule’ by the States is not a cry of jealous Commonwealths 
seeking their own aggrandizement at the expense of sister 
States. It is a fundamental necessity if we are to remain 
a truly united country.” 


Why are these three great Americans so insistent on local 
self-government ? 

The history of free governments proves beyond cavil and 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that when men cease to exer- 
cise their privileges as citizens in the conduct of their local 
affairs, they lose the strength and the fiber requisite for the 
retention of freedom itself. Just as an athlete, when he 
ceases to use his muscles becomes soft and flabby, just so do 
the minds of a people not sharpened by the exercise of politi- 
cal freedoms become soft and flabby. Many reasons have 
been assigned for the weakness which caused the fall of 
France. Is it not apparent that the organization of the 
French political system, by which the states of France were 
simple provinces, governed and controlled by delegates from 
the national government, exercising none of the prerogatives 
as we know them of free men, led to the loss of the political 
toughness necessary in the minds of men who would remain 
free? 

The local governments are the places where Democracy is 
part and parcel of the life of each man and woman. The 
men composing the governing body of the average municipal- 
ity are known, personally, to nearly every individual within 
its borders. They affect definitely and vitally the life and 
well being of the people. The governing body of every county 


is a part of the lives of the people of that county. Its re- 
sponsibility for acts, whether good or bad, is immediate, 
definite and understood. As with the government of the 
county, so the state. As Governor, in your election campaign, 
you had to go into every hamlet. Your people became 
acquainted with you, looked you in the face and many of 
them shook your hand. You are no appointive officials. You 
live on the level with your people, not at the seat of any 
far-off federal government. They feel the definite sespon- 
sibility for you, they look to you for fairness and wisdom in 
their public affairs, and if you fail them you will quickly hear 
about it. The political picture in the cities and the counties 
and in the states is every bit as important a political picture, 
and to my mind, outside of war conditions, a picture more 
vital to the continued success of Democracy than the picture 
in Washington itself. The road to a centralization of power 
in Washington is a road to a fat government and thin 
citizens when the end results of over-centralization and tre- 
mendous and overpowering bureaucracy are reached. 

Strong in their desire for complete centralization of power 
are the pressure groups, those seeking always their own 
aggrandizement, their own ends. Many of these ends are 
good. But the philosophy that the end justifies the means 
has never been one to which the average citizen subscribes. 
The federal government is much easier to handle, for a 
pressure group, than forty-eight legislatures. There are 
fewer members of Congress, fewer to threaten with defeat. 
Once the pressure succeeds, all the powers of that govern- 
ment can be used to enforce compliance on the people, how- 
ever unwilling some may be, however many of their cherished 
social customs may be ruthlessly discarded. 

Naturally, in times such as these, the effort to complete 
the centralization proceeds with added impetus. Publicity, 
coming in an unending stream from Washington largely 
through releases prepared for outside consumption, shows a 
remarkable unanimity. On the day recently I noticed two 
articles with Washington date lines, one to the effect that 
the states were blocking the war effort by state barriers, and 
the other outlining the theory that all taxes should be 
collected by the federal government &nd returned according 
to some formula to the states from whence they came. The 
latter article did not state under what circumstances the 
federal government would refuse to return them and thereby 
wreck the state. 

There was a continued flood of publicity which came out 
following the recent failure to seize control of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. There has been a flood of propaganda 
justifying the seizure of the Employment Service. I noticed 
the other day over a Washington date line the announcement 
the the people of Australia were about to abolish their state 
lines and establish all control in one government. It omitted 
to mention the fact that the union was formed only in 1901 
and was different in nearly every respect from the Federal 
Union which has made this the greatest country in the world. 
There was no publicity, so far as I saw, with reference to the 
recent attempt of the Forestry Service to take over the state 
towers, thereby wrecking the State Forestry Services and 
interfering with the state-manned system of airplane warn- 
ings established under the Office of Civilian Defense. 

You are very familiar with what happened to the State 
Employment Services. We have never yet gotten an agree- 
ment to return these services after the war. You are also 
very familiar with the attempt to seize control of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. Forty-five governors and the great 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
were not convinced that this attempt had anything to do with 
the war effort. You can expect another attempt when the 
tax bill is disposed of by Congress. 
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Please do not understand that there is any personal feeling 
on my part toward any of those who occupy positions as 
bureau chiefs in Washington. Many of them are my personal 
friends, and I like them. But for some reason, when some 
of our country boys go to the big city on the Potomac, they 
suffer a fundamental change. It may be that they improve, 
but I somewhat doubt it. 

We have several million of our men in the Army. We 
who remain at home are trustees for them. They were raised 
under, they left, a form of government of certain fixed 
philosophies. No one has the right, while they are in the 
uniform of our country to bring about a change in the social 
or the economic structure of this land, more than is absolutely 
essential to win the. war in which they are engaged. There 
must be a stop to those who seek to reform these United 
States, by whatever scheme, until our men are brought back 
from foreign battle fields and Democracy itself is preserved. 

The forces of those who believe that centralization means 
dictatorship and the loss of Democracy, and who are not 
anxious to lose their own souls while they gain the world, 
are not unimportant in the American life today. You saw 
what happened in the Unemployment Compensation fight 
in Washington, when the governors of forty-five states, as 
patriotic citizens as it is possible to find on the American 
scene today, rallied as one man. This voice from the cross- 
roads, which is actually the place where the fundamental 
democratic freedoms still have their being, was heard on 
Capitol Hill. It can and will be heard again. 

Our course is one of action, not inaction. If we do not 
justify ourselves and our high offices in this crisis, we will 
lose the faith of our people. There are many things we can 
do to put our houses in ordér, and the retention of title to 
those houses in us requires planning, thought, and the limit 
of cooperation in all reasonable demands from Washington. 
We can do the job. 

As an example, you remember the recent meeting in Wash- 
invton, heralded as one to remove state barriers to the war 
effort. When we arrived and sat through the sessions, to 
our surprise no single constructive definite suggestion was 
advanced. Many of the facts stated were inaccurate. It 
ippeared to be a meeting the effect of which would be to lay 
a foundation for federal action in many state fields. 

Realizing the situation, anxious to help the war effort in 
any way and at the same time to preserve what they could 
of the democratic process, the Executive Committee of this 


The Preservation 


Conference requested a meeting with federal department 
heads to ascertain specific instances in which state laws were 
interfering. At the meeting it was found that truck regula- 
tions needed standardizing for the war period. Every state 
came in line and within ten days the problem was solved. 
The same course of procedure is open and available every 
day. 

Our difficulty has been lack of realization of the problem 
and the consequent failure by us to use the means available 
and at hand. We are extremely busy men. As matters relat- 
ing to federal-state relationship have come up, the pclicy of 
the Washington department head has been to single-shot 
us, as was recently attempted in the forestry matter. The 
definite answer to that policy and one which must be adopted 
is first, to build up a secretariat of the Council of State 
Governments or of the Governors’ Conference to the point 
where it can correspond to ail calls and, second, to com- 
municate immediately with the office of the organization 
when questions involving federal-state relationship are con- 
cerned so that that office may be used as a clearing house and 
as a means of giving actual representation, in a coordinated 
manner, to the governors. Only in this way can we give the 
full measure of cooperation to the federal government in war 
time and at the same time preserve the proper functions of 
the states. 

That this policy is definitely effective is proven by two 
instances among many in my own experience. When the 
Unemployment Compensation fight came up, it was the 
Executive Committee of the Governors’ Conference which 
came immediately to the battle line. When the attempt to 
federalize the forestry service first showed its head, I im- 
mediately got in touch with Mr. Frank Bane, the Executive- 
Director of this Conference, and at the same time I com- 
municated with each one of you, and it was through a con- 
ference arranged by Mr. Bane in his office that the final 
adjustment was worked without loss of local self-government 
and control. Not only in time of war can this clearing house 
be of immense value to us as governors, but when peace 
comes again, and the inevitable and very wholesome reaction 
to federal domination starts sweeping the country, the gov- 
ernors of the various states, through their united action, will 
be in a position wisely to guide the movement so that the 
democratic process, in its true meaning, may be restored 
to us. 


of the University 


LEARNING DETERMINES COUNTRY’S PLACE IN HISTORY 
By DR. MONROE E. DEUTSCH, Vice-President and Provost of the University of California 


Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Stanford University, June 14, 1942 


N a world shaken in well-nigh every part by the shock 

of war, it is pleasant to gather in academic ceremonial 

mid the cloisters of the University. It is not that we 
are unaware of what is going on about us; it is not that we 
are unmoved by the issues of the struggle; it is not that we 
do not realize how much the outcome of the war means to 
all mankind—including these universities of ours. 

But amid all the din and tragedy of war an occasion like 
this furnishes in a sense a moment of relief from the noise 
of the fray. It takes us as it were out of the threatening 
present into the time—that quiet time—when we were at 
peace. For a moment it turns our minds from the events 
that are about us. 


And on such an occasion it is good to recall that univer- 
sities—and the university as an institution—have existed 
some seven hundred years, have survived wars again and 
again, have survived dictatorships, have survived periods 
of distress, periods of civil war. Yes, through everything 
of ill that seven hundred years could heap upon it, the uni- 
versity lived, the beacon light of learning and scholarship, 
however much the storms assailed it. 

And so assembled here, we feel that we are attached to 
something that is sure to outlast this war and whatever other 
dire perils may come. To Hitler the University says: “Long 
after you, petty upstart, are gone and the world has wiped 
away all the signs of the disaster you have wrought, I shall 
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live and shall preach everything that you scorned and on 
which you sought to trample. I shall encourage freedom of 
research, freedom of speech; I shall see to it that your 
pseudo-science is exposed. I shall reprint the great works 
you have burned and striven to destroy; they will be all the 
more sought by a world that has thrown off your shackles. 
I shall live, for Truth is eternal.” 

Among Hitler’s many crimes there are few greater than 
the use of the free spirit, Learning, as a lackey, a slave. 

Amid the welter of war let us guard the university and 
the freedoms which it preserves and embodies. It is easy to 
say this in the abstract—but when a concrete case occurs, 
when public hysteria rises, and patriotism assumes the guise 
of a baleful monster, then stand up for the freedom of 
your university—yes of all universities. 

In this period of war like other institutions, colleges have 
undergone certain alterations—external changes, | trust they 
are. Because technically trained men and women are des- 
perately needed, we are all seeking to complete the basic 
education of physicians, chemists, engineers, physicists and 
the like as rapidly as possible. Ard this we must of course 
do. We must also offer courses fitting men and women to 
participate in many ways in our war effort. These must 
include practical. courses and those that seek to teach what 
the issues of the war really are. 

All this is proper and good. 

But there is great danger that we may look at all uni- 
versity education through glasses clouded by the mist of war. 
After all universities will go on living long after the struggle 
is over—and men and women will be educated once more, 
we trust, without immediate thought of preparation for war. 

So I wish to make a plea for the studies that have no direct 
relation to warfare—for letters, the social science, pure 
science, art, music and philosophy. I admit each of these 
can be shown to be of use at the present time. The musician 
can write a stirring song; the poet may rouse men as ‘Tyr- 
taeus the Spartan did; the historian may help by showing 
the roots of the struggle; the economist may aid in finance 
and other problems. While this is all true, these studies 
do not exist primarily for such a purpose. 

And the university must not let the temporary situation 
turn young men and women completely away from the pur- 
suits that are essential in a civilized society. Let a Hitler 
shape all education to the uses of war—but if we imitate 
him, then (however the war may end) he will have won, 
for we will have turned not only plough-shares but harps 
and paint brushes into swords. 

Mankind will need religion and letters, song and sculp- 
ture, law and the social sciences long after the trumpet 
sounds that prayed-for armistice. Think what a barren 
world—a desert—we should have if all these disappeared 
from the face of the earth. 

Let us not forget Archimedes, that great Greek mathe- 
matician. You will recall the story that at the time of the 
siege of Syracuse by the Romans, he was found drawing a 
mathematical figure on the sand, and when the enemy soldier 
came upon him, he was so absorbed that he cried out: “Don’t 
disturb my circles.” And we remember Archimedes far 
more than the conquest of Syracuse. 

So we may say: “Don’t disturb my music—or my law— 
or my painting.” I do not need to argue for their im- 
portance in a civilized society. And yet under the pressure 
of war the individual may feel ashamed to say that he is 
studying literature or art or history. 

We must in short take the long look—and not let the 
1942 scene blind us to the fact that there will be a world 
after 1942 and 1943. 

To be sure none of these fields will be worth pursuing, 
if the Swastika wins. But that, I am sure, is in our hearts 


unthinkable. Stupendous as the successes of the two Axis 
partners have been, time is our ally, not theirs; see to it 
that we do not fail this mighty helper of ours. 

What I have been emphasizing is that we should not let 
our ideas of education for the future be determined by the 
events of the moment—by the war in which we are engaged. 
And so I feel strongly that in the same way we should not 
try to reshape educational procedures on the basis of the 
mood of the present. 

Of course education, like everything human, changes 
throughout the centuries; but the change should not be based 
on the impact of a machine gun or the presence of an air- 
plane. And in thinking of the education we hope to see 
established hereafter, we must not let our plans be deter- 
mined by the war and what it brings with it. What we 
thought before it broke out, may be more valid than what 
we of a sudden decide amid the smoke of artillery. 

I recall that while San Francisco was still burning in 
1906, someone commented on the fact that all the theatres 
had been destroyed. Another answered: “What of it? 
Nobody will want to go to the theatre again.” But it 
wasn’t long before theatres were improvised, for the desire 
for drama was not destroyed by the earthquake or the fire 
which the city suffered. 

So in seeking to remold the university, wait till the war 
is over. And in the meantime let us see that we win it— 
for if we don’t, the air of freedom will certainly not blow 
here or anywhere else. 

We should also remember that time is longer than the 
years of a war, however many they may be. And even 
while wars go on, men and women perform deeds that last 
long after the din of battle has ceased. While the fighting 
goes on, artists are at work, poets are writing, scientists 
are making discoveries, musicians are composing, historians 
are publishing the results of their research—and what they 
have left, prepared amid the din of war, the world holds as 
a treasure for all time. 

Thus from 431 B.c. to 403 B.c. Athens and Sparta fought 
the Peloponnesian War. During the years of the struggle 
Euripides was writing his dramas. Almost all the comedies 
of Aristophanes fall within that period. Then it was that 
Thucydides wrote his great history. ‘That was the time of 
Socrates’ activity; Plato and Xenophon were disciples at the 
master’s feet. 

Let us place the names together—Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Thucydides, Socrates, Plato. They are indeed a great com- 
pany. They lived during a period of war and battle; yet 
their notable activities lay not in combat but in the fields 
of tragedy and comedy, of history and philosophy. 

Now I ask you whether they were wrong. Should they 
have abandoned their life work and devoted themselves con- 
stantly, if not to actual warfare, to something closely re- 
lated to it? No, the work of the great men I have named 
was far more important than anything else they could pos- 
sibly have done; it has indeed influenced succeeding genera- 
tions and centuries. 

Let us now take an illustration from our own land. We 
have a Hall of Fame at New York University. The names 
chosen for inclusion in it are selected by a distinguished 
group of jurors. While doubtless there would be some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the relative greatness of one or an- 
other on the list, nevertheless it certainly does include those 
who are among our most famous Americans. ‘There are 
seventy-three names in all. And of that number but seven 
at the most are soldiers and sailors, while there are sixteen 
authors, seven scientists, and six musicians, painters and 
sculptors. So we, like those in other lands, recognize the 
fact that while great military leaders are indispensable, the 
ultimate greatness of a country does not depend by any 
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means on such men alone; it is the achievements of a people 
in literature, science, art, education and the sister fields that 
determine its place in the history of civilization. 

We must therefore retain a proper perspective as to the 
value of the various studies and should not scuttle pure 
science, art and literature because they may not be very useful 
in fighting the war. And likewise within each particular 
field do not determine relative values in the light of tem- 
porary and, we trust, transient conditions. I have heard 
speakers urge the importance of studying the Orient far 
more than in the past, and in doing so they stress the need 
of knowing China and India. They are right; but Japan 
will, | fancy, exist after the war, and if we really desire a 
correct view of the Orient, we cannot overlook that country 
and its people. But—and this is a large but—after all our 
civilization is derived from Europe, and we must not dis- 
card or minimize the study of the history, literature and art 
of the European lands which are not only the founts of our 
own history, literature and art, but the countries from which 
individually we are nearly all of us sprung. 

So too when | hear men arguing that in our education 
we have over-emphasized the study of things European and 
should diminish our attention to them, stressing rather our 
own history and culture, I say: “Surely let us know our 
own land and its history far, far better than we do—but at 
the same time let us not become isolationist in our education 
at the very moment that the gates of isolationism are being 
battered down by airplane and submarine.” 

10 not in short, determine what our education is to be 
wholly in the light of the war and the immediate present. 
And in this connection Francis Bacon gives us wise advice: 
‘It is good also not to try experiments in states, except the 
necessity be urgent, or the utility evident; and well to be- 
ware that it be the reformation that dwelleth on the change, 
and not the desire of change that pretendeth the reforma- 
tion.” 

What then is your obligation and mine? Obviously if our 
nation summons us to serve her in any capacity whatsoever, 
in order that a free world may continue, we shall gladly 
answer her call. 

But if because of age or sex or for physical reasons you are 
allowed to continue your university work, | want you to 
fee! no shame that you are doing so nor seek to turn your 
studies into a pretense of war service. Certainly you will 
strive to aid your government in every way possible, and the 
Stantord student body has given an outstanding example 
of national service to other institutions. 

But if you are studying law, your primary obligation is 
to make yourself as proficient as you can. And if your field 
is history or literature, do it with confidence that these are 
no less important in the world which is to be. You must 
net think that the only literature that is of consequence is 
war literature—or the literature of the United Nations. 
Dante is as great and as worth studying, whether Italy fights 
with us or against us. And the fact that Goethe was a 
German, does not remove him from his place among the 
world’s greatest writers. ; 

Literature and science and art and scholarship in all 
fields transcend national boundaries; neither time nor space 
circumscribes them. 

And while scientists will like others stand ready to serve, 
it must not be felt that each and every one must turn from 
the research which is his life-work, to carry on studies which 
pertain directly to the war. If any one can help find a cure 
for cancer, should we not eagerly encourage him—war or 
no war? 

Lite will go on through the period of combat and into 
the time that follows. The struggle will be of the greatest 


significance in our lives and those of all mankind—but 
when it is over, the tasks of peace will call us. 

Some years ago a Chinese, bishop of the Catholic church 
visited our shores. At a luncheon here someone asked him 
what he thought of the Chinese students carrying on work 
in American universities while their country was fighting 
desperately against the Japanese invaders. He paused a 
moment and then replied: “If they are studying medicine or 
engineering, they should continue their work, for China 
will surely need both physicians and engineers.”” ‘Then after 
an instant he went on: “No, China will need leaders in all 
fields. If they are doing good work in any subject, let them 
stay on.” 

There you have the long look. We too shall need leaders 
of all kinds. We shall need not only physicists, chemists, 
physicians, dentists and engineers but also teachers, scholars 
in all fields, lawyers, foresters, business men, philosophers, 
artists, musicians. And unless those who are not summoned 
to the immediate service of our nation, devote themselves 
to their training, we may enter the post-war era a generation 
taught but one thing—war. 

After all, if our universities were to give themselves 
wholly to activities pertaining to the war, they would really 
be war colleges, not universities. 

In this mighty struggle many things are being defended— 
not least the university. Yes, you are in very truth de- 
fending Stanford University. 

Your motto: “The Air of Freedom Blows” would under 
Nazi rule become (to use their own elegant words): “We 
spit on freedom.” Your library would be ransacked and 
most of the books—especially those dealing with the foun- 
dation and spirit of our government—burned in the Quad. 
Your faculty would be thoroughly purged. A Goebbels or 
some American Quisling would take the chancellor’s seat. 
Regimentation would replace liberty. Selection of students 
would be made on the basis of adherence to Nazi philosophy. 
Stanford University would exist only in name. Indeed its 
founders would feel that all for which they had sacrificed 
had been destroyed. As you will recall, in the Founding 
Grant, Governor Stanford said: “And its purposes, to pro- 
mote the public welfare by exercising an influence in behalf 
of humanity and civilization, teaching the blessing of liberty 
regulated by law, and inculcating love and reverence for 
the great principles of government, as derived from the in- 
alienable rights of man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

All the aims of the founders would be destroyed if the 
adherents of totalitarianism were to conquer. 

You are therefore fighting for all the elements of a free 
society, including the freedom of all universities, when you 
fight in the cause of your country. 

And if you have been touched by the spirit of the uni- 
versity, you will go with pride to defend American ideals. 

You are making great sacrifices—but sacrifices which your 
country has a right to ask. And you would feel shame at 
seeking to avoid the elemental duty of a citizen. Never for- 
get what it is for which we are fighting. And beside us 
stand the soldiers of the brave people of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, the long enduring Chinese, and the 
undaunted soldiers of the Union of Soviet Republics—and 
every citizen of France and Norway, Holland and Belgium, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Greece and Poland, Yugo-Slavia and 
Denmark who could slip out of the prison walls of his con- 
quered country. The fight is for each of these lands and 
we will have the joy of helping to restore them to freedom. 

We are at last called on to assume the place in the world 
of nations that our power and wealth and strength impose 
upon us. We cannot fail our comrades. 
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And so my plea is that we defend the freedoms, including 
the freedom of the university, from external aggression, and 
no less maintain the true university even amid the din of the 
machine-guns. 

We must preserve a free world for ourselves, for the 


Organized Labor and 


peoples united to us, for the stricken nations who pray that 
the cruel heel of the oppressor may be removed from their 
necks, and for the generations that are to come after us. 
And in that free world we must guard one of the stoutest 
pillars that uphold it, the university. 


the Post-War World 


COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE OR COLLECTIVISM 
By RAYMOND L. BUELL, Round Table Editor, Fortune Magazine 
Before Massachusetts Federation of Labor, Annual Institute, North Andover, Mass., June 26, 1942 


HE international situation after this war will be 

governed largely by what happens inside the United 

States. If we fail to find a democratic solution of our 
gigantic economic and. political problems at home, we will 
only obstruct a solution of world problems. 

America at the end of this war will be confronted with 
two alternatives. First, we can create what [ call cooperative 
enterprise under which private initiative aided by collective 
bargaining, will create peacetime jobs and raise standards of 
living on the basis of the world market; secondly, we can 
go in for a collectivized system, under which government 
will narrowly direct investment and employment, keeping the 
system afloat with permanent deficit financing, and in which 
the U. S. will put the whole world on W.P.A. 

The supporters of American collectivism after this war 
are already vocal. They are unconsciously aided by a num- 
ber of business men, politicians, and even labor leaders who 
already intimate that after this war, government should boost 
tariffs and grant subsidies to keep in operation high cost 
industries, created by wartime need. 

Which way America will go will depend in large part 
upon organized labor. If it can compose its internal dif- 
ferences, the American labor movement will be far stronger 
at the end of World War II than after the last war. 

In my opinion, organized labor should oppose post-war 
collectivism in favor of cooperative enterprise. I say this 
for three reasons: (1) government cannot efficiently compel 
production of goods people really want in peacetime; (2) 
a government-directed economic system will end up in politi- 
cal dictatorship; (3) political dictatorship will mean the 
end of free labor unions. 

If cooperative enterprise is to be restored after this war, 
wartime plants and jobs must be re-converted to peacetime 
work. This means a difficult transition both for labor and 
capital. The shock of this transition should be cushioned 
by temporary government controls and by liberal unemploy- 
ment compensation to dismissed war-workers. Incentives 
should be created for capital and labor to create new peace- 
time jobs. Both must accept the goal of full employment 
and earnestly work to achieve it. 

If cooperative enterprise is to flourish after this war, a 
new atmosphere of trust must be created. We must reject 
the assumption of the Leftists that business men—particularly 
big business men—are crooks and traitors; along with the 
assumption of the Rightists that labor leaders are racketeers. 
The law should take care of both business crooks and racke- 
teers, but we must assume that the majority in both groups 
are honorable men. 

Secondly, we must oppose the attacks against the so-called 
profit system, coming not only from the communists but even 
from some pulpits and schools. There is no inconsistency 
between production for profit and production for use. Profit 
is a regulator which determines how our resources can best 


be utilized. Just as labor is entitled to a wage, so is capital. 
Profit is simply a contingent wage which in some years is 
not paid at all. Profit cannot be destroyed in peacetime 
without destroying jobs. Profit should be controlled by 
competition, taxation, and collective bargaining. Subject to 
these controls, profit can be the most important incentive 
after this war toward increased economic expansion. Or- 
ganized labor has a primary concern in such expansion, if 
living standards are to be increased and full employment 
maintained. 

During and after this war I favor new forms of coopera- 
tion between organized labor and management. Both should 
reject scarcity economics and give up restrictive practices, 
whether of excessive prices or make-work jobs. These may 
help a few people, but they injure production and con- 
sumption for the country and the world as a whole. Both 
industrial and labor monopolies are unsound. 

Labor unions are already linking up their wage demands 
to production and profits. Wage increases coming out of 
increased efficiency are justified. Wage increases which 
merely boost costs of production and prices to the public, as 
a rule are unsound. Only two weeks ago the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, one of the most enlight- 
ened unions in the country, offered to reduce wages in war 
contracts so as to keep certain clothing industries in New 
York from going bankrupt. It might be a good idea after 
the war to divide wages into two parts: (1) a cost of living 
wage—remaining fairly constant—and (2) a profit-sharing 
wage which would vary with general prosperity. 

Labor and management should also demand that govern- 
ment adopt policies which will encourage rather than re- 
strict cooperative economic expansion. The most serious 
obstacle to private investment and employment after this war 
is our tax system. It is not so much the height of the taxes 
that discourages private employment as it is their nature. 
The investor and inventor who risk thousands of dollars on 
an idea which creates new jobs are performing a public 
service. Such men should pay less taxes than those who risk 
nothing by putting their money into bonds—government or 
otherwise. In fact, the New Deal tax system does the 
opposite. It has actually penalized venture capital and en- 
couraged a flight to safety. Taxes have borne down more 
heavily on small business than on the large corporations. 
This has been admitted by recent monographs of the TNEC 
submitted to Congress. Labor and management have a com- 
mon interest in demanding that this system be changed and 
that our tax system give incentive to new investment and 
employment. 

I believe in Labor and Management Committees to discuss 
both conditions of employment and production. There is 
a difference of function, of course, between management and 
labor; management must have the final say about production 
questions. But labor can be of enormous assistance to man- 
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agement in making suggestions as to production if encouraged 
to do so in an organized way. For many years great cor- 
porations such as the General Electric, have paid bonuses 
to employees making new suggestions of value, and this 
policy has now been adopted in the Labor-Management Com- 
mittees set up by the War Production Board. Many future 
presidents of corporations—not to mention plant managers— 
today are punching time clocks. It is absurd for the present 
management to think it has a monopoly on ideas. Labor- 
Management committees would increase the opportunity for 
new men to rise to the top. These committees ought to be 
continued after the war as part of a system of collective 
bargaining. 

Finally, I believe that both organized labor and organized 
industry, as well as other groups, should have a far greater 
role today in the formulation of governmental policies af- 
fecting industrial .relations. For this purpose I favor the 
creation of some kind of National Economic Council which 
both the President and Congress should consult periodically 
before framing legislation. In a truly representative Council, 
labor, management and other groups would have to face 
economic realities and recognize the necessity of reconciling 
immediate interests with the long-time economic program 
serving the country as a whole. 

‘Today we have an Administration which professes to be 
pro-labor. In fact it has given numerous handouts to labor 
but has declined to share its power with either labor or 
management. Organized labor today has far less responsi- 
bility in America than in Britain for the prosecution of the 
war. Organized labor deserves to be represented in the 
Cabinet. 

Two weeks ago Archibald MacLeish publicly attacked 
the American press for stating that Washington was a 
bureaucracy. His speech portrays a misunderstanding of the 
nature of political power and the democratic process. When 
new positions are hastily filled by Presidential appointees 
inexperienced in public affairs, responsible neither to the 
people nor to Congress; when such officials issue confused and 
conflicting statements in matters of vital importance to 
American people; when they quickly improvise rationing 
and wage policies without legislative debate or organized 
consultation with labor or industry, they deserve to be called 
a bureaucracy. They are given virtually unlimited power, 
and unlimited power inevitably tends to be abused. ‘The 
framers of the American Constitution recognized this uni- 


versal fact of human nature and devised the doctrine of 


checks and balances to correct it. This doctrine has been 
forgotten in Washington today. 

It is one thing for a government bureaucrat to tell organ- 
ized labor to “work or fight.” It is quite another thing for 
organized labor and management to sit down with govern- 
ment and thrash out a policy which they recognize as neces- 
sary and which they will voluntarily carry out down to the 
Local Shop. Organized labor and every other American 
ought to oppose the present system of over-centralized and 
irresponsible bureaucracy in Washington with a new concept 
of democracy. This concept would not only restore to Con- 
gress its rightful place with respect to legislative policy, 
but would give the great labor, employer and farm organ- 
izations a responsible and continuous opportunity to make 
agreed recommendations as to government policy. Govern- 
ment should not abdicate its authority; but it should adopt 
the British practice of consulting both organized labor and 
management before adopting a policy affecting their direct 
interests. 

If the kind of cooperation which I have outlined between 
labor and capital should take place after the war, it must 
be based on good will and equality in fact and in law. I 
believe the great majority of business men today realize that 
trade unions and collective bargaining are here to stay. I 
hope they will reject any effort on the part of a minority 
in a period of reaction to crack down on unions as was done 
in 1919. 

At the same time I am frank to say that under the present 
setup the cards are stacked against the employer. I opposed 
the Smith Bill when passed by the House. I oppose it now. 
I do believe the Wagner Act has inequalities which should 
be removed and that the employer should have the same 
right as the unions, for example, to petition against unfair 
practices. 

Employers also are at a disadvantage because today they 
negotiate agreements as individual firms with unions backed 
by national organizations. This means that a national union 
can mobilize great strength against a single employer. In 
Sweden and England the problem is met by agreements be- 
tween national associations of both employers and workers. 
America is too large, in my opinion, for national labor agree- 
ments, but I would like to see further experiments with 
regional agreements both of a crafts and industrial nature. 

The only sound basis for a post-war world is for labor 
and industry in America to get together on a program of co- 
operative enterprise and of a decentralized functional democ- 
racy. Both must realize that power begets responsibility. 


Transportation and Victory 


THE RUBBER SHORTAGE AND EFFECTS 
By JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, Director of the Office of Defense Transportation 


Before the Advertising Federation of America, Hotel Commodore, New York City, June 22, 1942 


HIS is for me a strange and unaccustomed audience. 

For years I have been talking to those who have, in 

one way or another, direct and immediate concern 
with transportation, but never to advertising men. I wel- 
come the opportunity to talk to you, because men in your 
profession, like lawyers and newspapermen, have a wide 
acquaintance with practical affairs and a keen interest in 
human activities generally. Sometimes I have suspected that 
you were more interested in the weaknesses of human nature 
than in its strong points, but that probably shows that I 
know less about advertising than you do about transporta- 


tion. As a matter of fact I know that some of you are, or 
should be very well informed on transportation, because 
you have had the job of advertising it, which is, in part, 
what I shall undertake to do today. 

I am in charge of the Office of Defense Transportation. 
Quite likely you have no very clear idea as to what that 
Office is and does. It was created by Executive Order of 
the President, in his capacity, also, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy. 

The purpose was “to assure maximum utilization of the 
domestic transportation facilities of the Nation for the 
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successful prosecution of the war.” The Office has nothing 
to do with overseas transportation, for which the War Ship- 
ping Administration is responsible. Domestic transportation 
is defined by the order to include railroad, motor, inland 
waterway, pipe line, air transport, and coastwise and inter- 
coastal shipping, and even private passenger cars. 

Twenty-five years ago, when we were fighting the first 
World War, the Government took over the railroads and 
operated them through the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration. This time, believe it or not, we are less socialistic. 
The Government has not taken over the railroads nor any 
other carriers, and the Office of Defense Transportation is 
not operating them. The present arrangement is more like 
a partnership or perhaps a protectorate. We are working 
with the carriers, giving them Government aid and support. 
I have powers, but they are not powers of management. 
Their purpose is chiefly to prevent congestion, to secure 
maximum use of equipment and other facilities, to call a 
halt on wasteful and unnecessary operations, and to enable 
the carriers to function more nearly as a single unified sys- 
tem than would be possible in times of normal competition. 

The objective, according to the Executive Order, is the 
“successful prosecution of the war.” The short word for 
that is “victory.” If you have any doubt of the part which 
transportation must play in that victory, just ask yourself 
a few questions like these: How does the iron ore get to 
the mill, and the coal and the limestone? How does the 
steel get to the plant where it is made into tanks? How do 
the tanks get to the seaports? How do they get from the 
ports to the battle fronts across the seas? How do the 
workers get to the mine where the ore is dug, or to the 
mill where the steel is produced, or to the plant where the 
tank is built? How are our troops moved? The answer to 
these and thousands of other similar questions is “trans- 
portation.” 

It is a commonplace that the wars of today are wars, 
not only of armies and navies, but of entire populations and 
the sum tota!s of national resources. The one thing that 
ties all these multitudinous activities together is transporta- 
tion. We cannot fight without it, and we cannot fight our 
best unless transportation is on the job and functioning some- 
where near 100 per cent every minute. 

I can say, without boasting, that our domestic transporta- 
tion has come reasonably close to such a performance ever 
since the beginning of the emergency in 1939. The reason 
why I can say this “without boasting” is that I have had 
comparatively little to do with it, for the Office of Defense 
Transportation was not created until about the first of this 
year. Naturally I am prepared to do a little bragging about 
what has happened since then, but the major credit for the 
entire performance must go to the carriers and their em- 
ployees, and to the shippers of the country, who have co- 
operated splendidly with the carriers. The railroads did not 
forget the lessons which they learned in the last World War. 
This time they were well organized, and their plans were 
ready. They built those plans around the proposition that 
the way to move freight is to keep the cars rolling, and that 
the unforgiveable sin is to allow cars to be loaded which 
cannot be unloaded when they reach destination, and thus 
to convert them into storage facilities. 

Thus far there has been no breakdown and no serious con- 
gestion in domestic transportation. It has done promptly and 
well all that it has been called upon to do. Nor has the job 
been easy. When our great production programs were 
started, many feared that the railroads would not be able 
to do their part. For a number of years past in the face of 
a declining traffic and a great increase in competition from 
other forms of transportation, they had permitted their supply 


of both cars and locomotives to decrease materially. Com- 
pared with 1929, when traffic was at a peak, freight cars 
available for service had gone down in number more than 
30 per cent, and to a lesser degree motive power had also 
decreased. In average age, both cars and locomotives seemed 
old, and the impression was wide-spread that because of the 
years of poverty roadbed and track had not been well main- 
tained. In the past three years predictions have been common 
that the railroads would not be able to stand up under the 
strain of the rapidly increasing traffic. Yet in 1941 they 
set up an all-time record of ton-miles of freight carried, and 
because of the more rapid circulation a freight car in that 
year was equal to 1% cars in 1929. 

In this year, 1942, the general growth of traffic has con- 
tinued, and in addition the railroads have been put to an 
extra and a very heavy strain, not only because of the very 
extensive and constant movement of troops, but also because 
they have been forced to carry a great volume of freight 
which formerly went by water. For a long time now no ships 
have operated between our east and west coasts through the 
Panama Canal, and the railroads have had the entire burden 
of trans-continental traffic at a time when our war with 
Japan has made it very heavy. This eastern seaboard was 
supplied with petroleum quite largely by tankers operating 
on the ocean from Gulf ports. The week of Pearl Harbor 
the railroads carried about 70,000 barrels of oil a day by 
tank car to this territory. Now the tankers have been with- 
drawn, and the railroads are carrying at about the rate of 
700,000 barrels a day, much of it from the remote South- 
west. Much of New England’s coal has come from Hampton 
Roads by ocean collier and barge. The submarine menace 
has impaired that source of supply, and the haul of coal by 
rail to New England has greatly increased. Traffic which 
came into eastern ports by ocean from the Gulf and South 
America is now entering Gulf ports and moving thence by 
rail to this eastern territory in great quantities. 

Most of this diverted traffic must be hauled long distances. 
Because of this fact and the further fact that the cars are 
being loaded on the average more heavily, ton-miles are in- 
creasing at more than double the rate of car loading. The 
number of car loadings per week has ceased to be an accurate 
index of railroad performance. It understates the facts. 

You may have seen statements that there are large accum- 
ulations of overseas freight at or on the lines leading to the 
ports, creating the impression that the ports are blocked. 
They are not blocked but in liquid condition. There are no 
present accumulations of cars at the ports which are in any 
way alarming. Considerable overseas freight is in storage 
at the ports and elsewhere, but it is not being stored to any 
important extent in cars, and so it is not interfering with 
the domestic movement of freight. 

From the beginning it has been known that it would be 
necessary to store in this country great quantities of war 
products, for longer or shorter periods, not only to maintain 
adequate reserves but until deficiencies in overseas shipping 
could be overcome. In the Executive Order which created 
the Office of Defense Transportation, it was made my duty 
to “Survey and ascertain present and anticipated storage and 
warehousing requirements at points of transfer and in 
terminal areas; and encourage the provision of increased 
storage, loading, and unloading facilities where necessary.” 
That duty is being performed. Freight cars must not be used 
for storage, and they will not be. Storage depots of large 
capacity have been and are being constructed by the Army; 
much ground storage made available by the railroads is being 
used; the storage and warehousing industry of the country 
has been well organized to give effective aid. You need not 
be alarmed when you see war products in storage. It does 
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not mean that our transportation system has broken down. 

While the railroads have done well, they would have been 
in a sorry plight if they had not had the help of their erst- 
while foes, the trucks and buses. The trucks have been carry- 
ing at least 18 per cent as many ton-miles as the railroads, 
and much of it is the kind of traffic that it is most difficult 
for the railroads to handle economically and efficiently. The 
buses have to a large extent taken the place of the old rail- 
road local trains, and they serve thousands of communities 
which have little or no railroad passenger service. The fact 
is, also, that the railroads are among the largest users of 
trucks and buses. They have geared them into their rail 
operations, and their efficiency will drop many points if they 
are deprived of such use. 

So far I have been talking about freight service. The 
average man thinks of the railroads in terms of passenger 
service, because that is the service he sees and feels. I shall 
have something to say about it a little later on, but I call 
your attention to the fact that it is a minor part of the 
railroad business. Last year the railroads got about 86 
per cent of their revenues from freight and about 14 per 
cent from passengers, and I assure you that they made much 
more proportionately on the freight than they did on the 
passengers. 

| did not come here, however, to deliver a panegyric on 
the carriers and their managements. They are entitled to 
credit, and as I have not given them any too much in the 
past, it is a pleasure to give them some now. They realize, as 
we all do, that the shippers of the country, who have been 
wonderfully cooperative, are entitled to a considerable share 
of the credit, and of course I think well of my own organiza- 
tion and of what it has done in the six months of its existence. 
My key men, among them, have had much practical expe- 
rience in very responsible positions with most forms and 
phases of transportation. They have come to me at con- 
siderable sacrifice and will be glad when the war is won and 
the work is over. I serve largely as a frontispiece for their 
activities. 

But the railroads and the other carriers, the shippers, and 
my Office all fall a little short of perfection, and the job 
ahead of us all is bigger and much harder than what has 
yone before. The great reason for this lies in the shortage 
ot critical materials. The rubber shortage is in a class by 
itself. I shall speak of that separately. But there is not 
enough of steel, copper and many other materials to go 
around. Bear in mind that this country is engaged in the 
most gigantic program ‘of production in history. It is cre- 
ating, mechanizing, and arming great military forces of its 
own. It is providing armaments and subsistence for our 
allies. It is building great flotillas of ships which can carry 
the troops, the armaments, and the supplies to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. It is creating great naval and air forces 
which can protect these ships against the submarines. It is 
building plants for the manufacture of rubber to take the 
place of thousands of square miles of rubber plantations. To 
meet these needs and our normal needs, there are just not 
enough of these critical materials. Some needs must suffer. 

The railroads face the prospect of continually increasing 
trafhe, both freight and passenger; of doing most of the work 
which the coastwise and intercoastal ships used to do; and 
perhaps of taking on much of the trafic which rubber-borne 
transport now handles. It is not a reassuring prospect. It 
would seem to call for the building of more locomotives and 
cars. Some are being built, but not many. The War Pro- 
duction Board, which has the prodigious task of allocating 
the critical materials among needs which greatly exceed the 
supply, is banking on the ability of the railroads to carry on 


and do the growing work which lies ahead without any like 
expansion of facilities. 

This confidence is flattering to the railroads and to my 
Office, and I hope it is justified. Certainly we shall all do 
everything in our power to justify it, and I know that there 
is considerable that can be done. The railroads have run a 
good race, but they still have their second wind and some 
store of reserve strength to draw upon. I am happy to say 
that never in my experience have the spirit and morale of 
their officers and employees been better, and never have they 
enjoyed greater and more effective cooperation from the 
shipping public, and I include in that the Army, the Navy, 
and the other Federal agencies that are now the greatest 
shippers of all. 

And now I come to the rubber shortage and its relation to 
transportation. After all, the essential facts are simple. You 
will pardon me if I say what I have said before, for it will 
bear repeating, and the chances are that you have not heard 
me say it. 

This country has nearly 28,000,000 rubber-borne passenger 
cars and about 5,000,000 rubber-borne trucks, to say nothing 
of several thousand buses. It is dependent on rubber-borne 
transportation to an extent without parallel anywhere in 
the world. There is no country which comes near it in this 
respect. The economy of our country and the distribution 
of its population have been geared to the highway automotive 
vehicle. Considerable of this transportation is not essential. 
To dispense with it would be a sacrifice, but not an unbear- 
able one. But most of it is essential, and this is true not only 
of the truck and the bus but of the passenger car. The fact 
that our great new war production plants are far more de- 
pendent for the transportation of their workers on the private 
automobile than on any other form of transportation is an 
illustration. We must at all costs preserve rubber-borne 
transportation for these essential purposes. 

The difficulty lies in the supply of rubber. Ninety per 
cent of the sources of supply upon which we and our allies 
depended are in the hands of the enemy. Fortunately we had 
quite a stock of crude rubber on hand, but practically all of 
it will be needed for the military purposes of ourselves and 
our allies. We must in some way make our treasure pile of 
rubber-borne vehicles last until we can develop new sources 
of supply in the shape of synthetic rubber plants. It takes 
time to create plants which can take the place of hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of rubber plantations. The most 
optimistic predictions are that we may have plants which 
by the end of 1943 can produce synthetic rubber at the rate 
of possibly 800,000 tons per year. And, of course, production 
at that rate by that time is far from meaning that 800,000 
tons will be produced in 1943. In 1941 we consumed 
700,000 tons for civilian purposes alone. By the end of 1943 
most of our stockpile will be gone, and if the war is still 
going on, most of the new production will be needed for 
military purposes. 

In the face of these facts, it is perfectly plain that our 
vehicles and their tires must be conserved in every possible 
way. They must not be operated at speeds in excess of 40 
miles per hour; they must be given the most scrupulous care ; 
every unnecessary use must be avoided; so far as their use 
is necessary, it must be conserved by carrying as many passen- 
gers as practicable per trip; street cars and rails, regardless 
of age, must be used to the vtmost extent possible, and busi- 
ness and working hours must be staggered to cut down the 
rush-hour peaks. I do not believe that these facts can 
seriously be questioned. It follows that the people of this 
country must be governed accordingly. If automobile opera- 
tions are not restricted by some form of mandate, they must 
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be restricted voluntarily. There is no escape from this con- 
clusion. 

Let me at this point say something on another subject 
which concerns the public generally. I refer to passenger 
service by railroad or bus. It is now running, on the average, 
about 50 per cent ahead of last year, and the tide continues 
to rise. ‘To the extent that people cease, as they must cease, 
to use their automobiles for travel between communities, a 
mew and very heavy load will fall on the railroad and bus 
lines. Both are also being asked more and more to establish 
daily shuttle service for the workers in the great new war 
production plants. The supreme demand upon them is for 
the movement of our troops. Troop movements-have been 
constant and heavy, and they will continually become heavier 
and more exacting. They must be made promptly and 
efficiently and regardless of everything else. 

Because of these present and prospective conditions and 
to avoid the need for drastic and compulsory restrictions, 
we have asked the people of our country to impose voluntary 
restrictions on their travel — to avoid unnecessary travel, to 
postpone group tours, meetings, and conventions like the one 
that you are holding, and also to defer State and county fairs. 
We do not class vacation travel as unnecessary, but we ask 
employers to spread vacations throughout the year and to 
make more of them begin and end in the middle of the week. 
We advise those contemplating vacation trips to consult the 
carrier agents in regard to the prospects of congestion on 
particular lines or in particular parts of the country, and we 
warn them that they may encounter delays, overcrowding, 
and other discomforts. They must be ready to endure these 
minor hardships. 

And that brings me to a matter which should interest 
you as students of human nature. With respect to the opera- 
tion of their automobiles and with respect to travel by train 
or bus, the people are being subjected, or are being asked to 
subject themselves, to what after all are not much more than 
annoyances. They are not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with what the boys at the front will be called upon 
to suffer. I doubt whether there is a man or a woman in 


the country who would not put up with these annoyances 
gladly, and even with much greater hardships, as a contribu- 
tion to winning the war. And yet there is much complaint. 

It must be that we have done a poor selling job. There 
has been considerable confusion with respect to the underlying 
facts. They have not stood out any too clearly, and along 
with that there has been a good deal of wishful thinking 
on the part of the public. Their tendency seems to be to 
believe what they want to believe. Also there has been a sus- 
picion on the part of some that we at Washington, or some 
of us, are a lot of autocrats or bureaucrats who take a sadistic 
delight in putting the people in the chains of annoying 
regulations. 

It is quite true that we are not perfect and that we make 
mistakes. But I know those in authority in Washington 
fairly well, and I can speak with some detachment, because 
I am not in politics and never expect to be and I have re- 
ceived appointments from Presidents of both political parties. 
I ask you to believe, as I believe, that those who are in 
authority have now only one overmastering concern and that 
is to win the war. The restrictions which have been imposed, 
or those that we ask you to impose upon yourselves, have no 
other purpose, and they are founded on a knowledge of the 
facts which is more extensive and more accurate than the 
public in general can possibly have. Perhaps they are not 
the best restrictions that could be devised, perhaps they do 
not apply with absolute equality, perhaps future events may 
show that they were to some extent unnecessary. But in 
time of war we must act promptly, we must guard against 
the dangers that seem to threaten, and we must prepare for 
the worst and not the best. 

I have, as we all have, absolute confidence in the patriotism 
and devotion of the American people. I hope and believe 
that they will be patient with our shortcomings, suffer the 
annoyances and even the hardships which are inevitable in 
war, trust us as we trust them, and accept our programs for 
the good of the cause. And that cause is the victory which 
we shall win. 


Mass Production Economy 


WHICH METHOD WILL WORK BEST? 


By MILO PERKINS, Executive Director, Board of Economic Warfare 
Before the Graduating Class of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, May 25, 1942 


UR country is settling down to the grim business 
of smashing the Axis powers. We are beginning 
to realize that the national problem is an individual 
problem. There is a growing sense of personal responsibility 
for winning this war. Total victory cannot be left to the 
other fellow to work out in his own backyard. Each of 
us must contribute personally and with a whole heart to the 
utter defeat of our enemies. That individual determination 
and effort are all that stand between us and slavery. They 
are so important that nothing else matters for now. This 
is as it must be but there is deeper, more significant meaning 
to this conflict. 
We are engaged in a struggle that transcends the present 
war. This is a long, long fight to make a mass-production 
economy work. The battle started when machines became 


*Mr Perkins spoke extemporaneously ; these excerpts from 
his address represent the official summerization of his re- 
marks. 


important in the lives of men. It should be over within the 
generation following this conflict. The battle will be won 
when we have built up mass-consumption to a point where 
markets can absorb the output of our mass-production in- 
dustries running at top speed. Then, so far as our physical 
needs are concerned, life can become a journey to be en- 
joyed rather than a battle to be fought. , 

Our minds are now creating neat little time compartments 
labeled prewar, war, and postwar but these are like the 
labels of childhood, youth, and manhood to the individual 
who lives through them. This is a single and continuous 
struggle to achieve one goal. Complete victory will not be 
won until there is a full and increasing use of the world’s 
resources to lift living standards from one end of. this 
planet to the other. The twentieth century is a time set 
apart for the winning of this total triumph. Humanity is 
not going back to the wolf stage. 

Men lost their battle to avoid this war. It was lost 
primarily because the world was unable to distribute what 
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it had learned how to produce. This failure was as true 
of trade within countries as it was of trade between 
countries. The nightmare of under-consumption was the 
black plague of the pre-war era. We put up with a civil- 
ization which was commodity-rich but consumption-poor too 
long to avert the present catastrophe. 

‘Yoday we realize as we never did in peace-time how im- 
portant an all-out production effort is to our national 
strength. We are going at it like men killing snakes. We 
are building the machines with which to wipe the tyrants 
from the face of the earth. Our young men are fighting 
like tigers to keep this a free world. 

Their courage will bring us final military victory at the 
end of which we shall have the greatest production of raw 
materials, the greatest industrial plant and the greatest 
number of skilled workers in all history. All this will exist 
side by side with intense want throughout every land. The 
bridging of that gap will present the greatest challenge any 
generation of young people ever faced. 

Better than half of our industrial output at the end 
of this war will be going to one customer—our own govern- 
iment. ‘The business will exceed 70 billion dollars a year. 
Any attempt to stop that purchasing power abruptly would 
esult in complete bankruptcy. There must be a gradual 
and sensible unwinding. Government must encourage busi- 
ness to regain its peace-time markets as fast as it can and 
business must encourage government to taper off its activi- 
ties slowly enough to keep production going full blast. The 
heavy demand for civilian goods in the immediate postwar 
period will make it easier to accomplish this transition. 

Capital investment in heavy goods for reconstruction must 
replace capital investment in armaments at a rate adequate 
to maintain full employment. Any wavering in this course 
will bring on a tragedy worse than war. We can and we 
should have open discussion about the various methods of 
using our resources to the utmost. But that is quite differ- 
ent from questioning the absolute necessity of their full 
utilization. Failure to use. those resources to the utmost 
would be the one sure way to lose the way of life for which 
our sons are now willing and ready to die. 

lull blast production for a gradually rising standard of 
living will be as necessary to win the peace as all-out pro- 
duction now is to win the war. It will be physically possible. 
Our number one postwar job will be to make it fiscally 
possible. If we can do that, private enterprise will enter 
upon an era of unparalleled activity. 

The greatest untapped markets industrial capitalism has 
ever known will open up before us. Their development 
will be the one hope for our profit system. Industrial capi- 
talism cannot survive without those markets. Of course 
it won't be easy. There will be complicated distribution 
problems to be worked out. There will be the problem of 
how to get purchasing power into the hands of potential 
customers so they can become real customers. There will 
he the problem of how to develop a peace-time job for every 
displaced worker in our armament industries. It will be 
hard, but it won't be any tougher than winning this war. 

The plain people of this earth know what they want in 
the postwar period. Above all else they want to be wanted; 
they want a chance to work and be useful. They want an 
income which will give them enough food and clothing and 
shelter and medical care to drive the fear of want from 
the family fireside. And they want these simple things 
within a society that guarantees their civil liberties. 

The plain people will be understanding about the prob- 
lems of readjustment. They will work hard for all this 
and they will walk any reasonable roads to these ends. But 
the chains of the ages have snapped. The one thing they 
won't do is to take “no” for a final answer to their cry for 


full employment. Not after all this suffering; not when they 
see themselves surrounded later on by too much of what they 
need most and yet might not be able to get. Idleness, be 
it of men or money or machines, will be the one unforgivable 
sin of the postwar world. 

“But,” some people ask, “how are we going to do all 
this?” The question sounds reasonable enough at first glance. 
Actually, however, only the timid ask it. The courageous 
ask, “which method do you think will work best?” In the 
first case, the questioner really doubts that much can be done 
to make the world work any better in the future than it 
worked in the past. In the second case, that hurdle has al- 
ready been cleared, and the concern is with the most ef- 
ficient and business-like ways of getting the job done. It 
makes an enormous difference. The “how” people are afraid 
of the future. The “which” people welcome it! And make 
no mistake about it, the future belongs to them. 

I could talk to you about ways of financing housing in the 
postwar world. I could talk to you about an imaginative 
use of long-term credits to industrialize the backward areas 
of three continents. I could tell you that if the peoples of 
Asia alone earned an extra penny a day it would open up 
a new market of four billion dollars a year for somebody. 
I could talk to you about what a decent diet for everybody 
would mean to farm income throughout every country. We 
could talk for hours about these things. As soon as the po- 
litical shape of things to come in this world gets clearer, 
workable methods and programs must be considered in great 
detail. 

But there will be time for that. Hundreds of preliminary 
blueprints for economic readjustments in the postwar world 
already have been drawn. We are not short on blueprints. 
What we are short on is faith in the future of our own 
country. Let’s not put the cart before the horse. What we 
need first is a new buoyancy which comes only to those who 
know there is a solid basis upon which to welcome tomor- 
row with a sense of adventure. 

Once that is re-awakened in us as a whole people, a 
thousand and one individuals will come forward with a 
thousand and one business-like projects for making a mass 
production economy work. The magnificent fight of Secre- 
tary Hull for a freer flow of goods in this world is going 
to be won. Every farmer, every worker and every business- 
man will be needed to get the job done. Personal respon- 
sibility for economic victory at the end of this conflict will 
be as necessary as personal responsibility for military vic- 
tory is today. 

That’s the way we conquered the West and that’s the way 
we built our magnificent industrial empire. That’s the way 
we're going at the winning of this war and that’s the way 
we're going to win the peace. When a whole people is 
dedicated to one goal no obstacle on earth can stand against 
the singleness of purpose. These are times of great crisis 
but we needn’t be terrified by them. The Chinese write the 
word crisis with two characters, one of which means “dan- 
ger” and the other “opportunity.” That’s worth remem- 
bering. 

When the history of this period is written a couple of 
centuries from now, the present war may be treated as an 
incident of adjustment to the scientific realities of our times. 
In every civilization of the past, bar none, if men took the 
most that it was possible to produce and divide it among 
all who were alive to share it, the answer was always a mis- 
erable standard of living. 

Within your lifetime and mine, however, men have en- 
tered an era dominated by the machine and the test-tube. 
If we take all that can be produced at the end of this war 
and divide it among the people who will then be alive to 
share it, we shall be within reach of a verv good standard 
of living for the first time in all history. That will be the 
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most important material thing that’s happened to the human 
race since the discovery of fire and the invention of the 
wheel. 

The job of the future will be to build up a mass con- 
sumption great enough to use this mass production. ‘That 
will require a bold and daring use of long term credits 
by every enlightened government of the world. Govern- 
ments must enter fields where private finance cannot enter 
without assuming risks that are too great to take with other 
people’s money. By that very act, however, the area of 
private investment will be broader and safer than it was in 
the last two decades. A world at work at decent wages 
is a world of economic stability. Idleness is the greatest of 
all threats to confidence. 

Of course there are changes ahead but this evolutionary 
progress need not destroy our system of private enterprise. 
On the contrary, those changes can provide an environment 
in which industrial capitalism can be strengthened enor- 
mously. We have it in us to measure up to this job of 
maintaining full employment. The war is toughening us 
for the greatest conquest men have ever faced—the con- 
quest of backwardness and unnecessary poverty. We are 
learning to live like men who are conquerors to the core. 


What does all this mean to us as individuals? It means 
that our personal fortunes will be tied to what happens to 
groups of other men in this world as those fortunes never 
were in the past. It means that what today does to us as 
individuals is probably not very important. What is im- 
portant is what we do with tomorrow by way of keeping 
the whole world at work on all-out production for a century 
to come. If we can lose ourselves wholeheartedly in that 
job, we shall find personal completeness as men have never 
found it before. 

If we cannot, the tides of life will leave us to one side; 
we shall become isolated in a world where men are growing 
closer to each other. I don’t think that will happen to very 
many members of this senior class. Swarthmore teaches men 
and women the inward significance of a diploma. It teaches 
them that true graduation is never finished, that it is a 
perpetual becoming. 

After all, the only lasting security for any of us lies in 
moving constantly forward. Those who have won to this 
understanding welcome a changing future every morning of 
their lives—and love it. They alone have the competence 
to lead us through the rest of this dramatic epoch which 
the world has now entered. 


Building in War for Peace 


PRINCIPLES OF THE LEND-LEASE PLAN 


By DEAN ACHESON, Assistant Secretary of State 
Before the Institute of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia, July 6, 1942 


N a very special sense it is privilege to be here tonight. 

It is a privilege because in few places on this earth can 

free men and women meet to take stock of their position, 
to formulate and express together their opinions, to play 
their part in shaping their own course. Mr. Churchill re- 
ferred to the British Parliament as the grand inquest of the 
nation. We have our own grand inquest in Washington as 
every government official is keenly aware. But it has been 
a tradition of the American people from the days of the 
New England town meeting to conduct their own inquests 
in every part of the country. At no time in our history has 
it been more essential that you should meet in this Uni- 
versity, created to provide the indispensable foundation of 
a free people, and take counsel together. The country will 
need all your thought and all your resolution. 

A witness before an inquest appears not to expound but 
to give testimony. It is fortunate that this is so because 
neither by training nor position is this witness qualified to 
expound the strategies of the war or of the peace to follow. 
But an administrative officer knows, because he must par- 
ticipate in some of them, that hundreds of decisions and 
judgments are, and must be, made in the course of every 
day’s work. He knows that the cumulative effect of these 
decisions will determine in large measure the scope within 
which future decisions may be made and future policies deter- 
mined. He knows the effect of current opinion upon current 
decisions. Whether we are conscious of it or not, all of us, 
whether we are public servants or private citizens, are every 
day formulating the aims and drawing the outlines of the 
future. 

I wish to speak tonight of the decisions which have been 
and must be made upon one of the most fundamental factors 
in the war and the peace — our program for supplying the 
armies of our allies on every front to the full extent of our 


power. Today no one doubts that even the most elementary 
considerations of self preservation demand that this be done. 
No one doubts that every front is our front, that a weapon 
used against the enemy by any ally is well used, and that it 
is our great good fortune to have fighting with us the skilled 
hands and stout hearts to use them. No one believes today 
that it is an act of favor to furnish weapons to those who are 
fighting so gallantly beside our own men. That decision 
is made, and there is now no dissent. 

Indispensable as that aid is to our allies, we must not 
exaggerate its extent in relation to our own resources and 
our own war effort or in relation to the effort of our allies. 
Only by seeing it in true perspective can we reach wise and 
just judgments on the questions it presents. In his report 
of June 11, 1942, to the Congress, the President stated that 
lend-lease aid for the preceding fifteen months had amounted 
to four and a half billion dollars and that it was currently 
being provided at a rate approximately equal to eight billion 
dollars a year. This year lend-lease aid will represent about 
six per cent of our present national income and very roughly 
about thirteen per cent of what we are spending to fight the 
war. What we can send is limited by the ships available. 
There is no one of us who does not wish that it could be 
more. There is no one of us who does not understand the 
essential strategic function of this flow of weapons and ma- 
terials and food to the fighting fronts and the people behind 
them. 

But there could be no greater mistake than to believe that 
our supplies are equipping the armies of the United Nations. 
Essential as they are, they form a small part of the vast 
supplies which these armies are using. With amazing skill, 
determination, and sacrifice our allies have converted every 
available resource of material and manpower to the purposes 
of war. We have together created a common pool of ma- 
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terial with which the common war is being waged. Our 
contribution is indispensable but it is a part of a far larger 
whole. 

As our own forces take a greater part upon the fronts, 
the resources of this pool are made available to them. Pre- 
cious shipping is saved by supplying them from the nearest 
sources, and in steadily increasing volume our allies are doing 
this with food and weapons. Our troops in Australia and 
Great Britain are drawing to the fullest extent upon the 
supplies available in those areas and so releasing shipping for 
materials which cannot be supplied except from overseas. 

This energetic and extensive system of mutual aid is more 
than a way of economizing in the use of ships. It is a symbol 
of the willing cooperation of the United Nations. Each is 
now giving the last full measure of its strength and resources, 
in a common and desperate war. Our thoughts about the 
terms on which war aid is given and received should be 
formulated with this in mind. They must be carried out 
with full appreciation of the contribution of each nation in 
relation to its own capacity and to the contribution of others. 

The basic principles governing these terms have been de- 
clared in the agreements entered into with the governments 
of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China, Belgium, and 
Poland and under discussion with other governments. They 
express the creative statesmanship with which the Lend- 
Lease Act was conceived. They say both what the final 
settlement shall not be and also, in broad outline, what. it 
shall be. It shall not be a settlement which will burden 
commerce between the countries. We have experienced such 
settlements before and know the full train of evils and misery 
which they bring. But it shall be a settlement — to use the 
words of the agreements themselves — “to promote mutually 
advantageous economic relations between them (the coun- 
tries agreeing) and the betterment of world-wide economic 
relations.” “To that end,” the formal language of the agree- 
ments continues, the final settlement “shall include provision 
for agreed action .. . open to participation by all other coun- 
tries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by appropriate 
international and domestic measures, of production, employ- 
ment, and the exchange and consumption of goods which are 
the material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all 
peoples; to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce, and to the reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers,”’ and in general to the attain- 
ment of the objectives declared in the Atlantic Charter. 

These are the principles upon which aid is given and re- 
ceived. The President has stated the heart of the matter in 
his last report to the Congress. He said: 


“By this provision we have affirmatively declared our 
intention to avoid the political and economic mistakes of 
international debt experience during the twenties. 

“A lend-lease settlement which fulfills this principle will 
be sound from the economic point of view. But it will 
have a greater merit. It will represent the only fair way 
to distribute the financial costs of war among the United 
Nations. 

“The real costs of the war cannot be measured, nor 
‘compared, nor paid for in money. They must and are 
being met in blood and toil. But the financial costs of the 
war can and should be met in a way which will serve the 
needs of lasting peace and mutual economic well-being. 

“All the United Nations are seeking maximum conver- 
sion to war production, in the light of their special re- 
sources. If each country devotes roughly the same frac- 
tion of its national production to the war, then the finan- 
cial burden of war is distributed equally among the United 
Nations in accordance with their ability to pay. And 


although the nations richest in resources are able to make 
larger contributions, the claim of war against each is 
relatively the same. Such a distribution of the financial 
costs of war means that no nation will grow rich from the 
war effort of its allies. The money costs of the war will 
fall according to the rule of equality in sacrifice, as in 
effort.” 

Would any of you have the settlement otherwise? If so, 
this is the time to search your hearts and minds and speak. 
What do you wish to ask in return for the aid you give? 
That aid will probably be greater in total amount than the 
aid we shall receive, because our resources are greater, be- 
cause the drain upon them has been less. 

Do you wish an accounting of benefits given and received 
on the theory that they represent mutual debts, to be com- 
puted in dollars; and set off against each other to measure a 
balance owed in money? Do you wish to set on one side 
the value of a tank, its guns and ammunition and on the 
other an appraisal of those who died in it under a desert 
sun? What is the equation between the planes sent to Russia 
and those figures in the snow before Leningrad and Moscowfr 
We know the value of everything which has gone to China. 
Are we to value those years in which the Chinese held the 
eastern front alone? I do not think that any of us want this 
accounting. I doubt whether we care even to think about it 
very much. 

What is it, then, that we do want? We must know this 
before we can ask. Do we want money? More gold buried 
at Fort Knox? And how is it to be provided? Those na- 
tions which have been quickly defeated face the future with 
their foreign assets virtually intact. Those which have fought 
on, and made the victory possible, have bled themselves white 
in the process, selling what they had for the means to con- 
tinue the fight. Would anyone propose that we should ask 
in addition an impossible mortgage upon their future? Such 
a proposal would not be a strategy of either war or peace. 
No, we do not want money, because, of all settlements, we 
know that it is the most impossible and the most destructive. 

Do we want the articles we sent replaced? So long as 
the need exists, this broadly is the function of lend-lease 
from our allies to us. But when the need ends do we wish 
to require the continuation of armament production? Or if 
we require some arms do we wish to rely upon others for 
them? This is the very opposite of American policy in the 
past which has led the fight for the reduction of armaments. 

Do we want goods? In the past we have fought any such 
suggestion with the fury of an untamed broncho. We shall 
have to learn better. But the problem will be to take goods 
in exchange for what we must continue to send if our allies 
—and our enemies—may rebuild their lives. We must buy 
in order that they may buy from us. Our present aid cannot 
be repaid in goods. To attempt it would destroy us all. 

What is it, then, that we do want? I believe that it is 
what has been provided for in the agreements already made. 
If you ask yourselves and your neighbors what it is that you 
want, the answer will not be money, or to get back the guns 
you have sent abroad, or to get goods except in the course of 
trade. The answer will be that you want a chance to live 
fully and in peace. You want a world in which some half 
mad man and his bigotted crew on the other side of the earth 
will not bring down your lives and your houses about your 
ears once every quarter century. You want opportunity, a 
job in which you can use your powers, a job which may not 
end any Saturday, one that will provide the material and 
spiritual means for a life which is not mere existence. You 
want a system where the inevitable hazards of life do not 
fall on those least able to bear them, where education and a 
chance to use it are open to talent. 
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‘The agreements open the way — and about the only way 
—in which these wants of every man and woman in every 
country can be more than wishes. They do not lay down a 
blue print for the future. No man can do that now. They 
do not promise Utopia. But they chart the fundamental 
course in the field of economic policy which, if faithfully 
followed and supported by political organization to maintain 
peace, cannot fail to take us farther along the road than 
in recent years it has seemed possible to hope. 

They provide first that the steps to be agreed upon between 
us and our allies shall be open to participation by all other 
countries of like mind. They are to be no exclusive arrange- 
ments, no excluded peoples among those who wish to work 
with us to the common goal. This is the principle of the 
Atlantic Charter embodied in the agreements — that there 
shall be equal access to the trade of the world and to its 
raw materials for all nations large and small, victors or van- 
quished. At the base of the whole settlement is to be fairness 
and equality, the rejection of special privileges and vindictive 
exclusions. 

The second principle calls for united action by all nations, 
correlating for this purpose international and domestic meas- 
ures, to expand production, employment, and the exchange 
and consumption of goods. No one, of course, can doubt that 
the opportunity for full and secure lives which the peoples 
of all countries demand, and rightly demand, and will insist 
upon having, is only possible through increased production, 
employment, and the movement and consumption of goods. 
But one can well doubt the possibility of achieving these 
goals unless there is unity of effort and unity in the timing 
and direction of the efforts of all nations. Too often in the 
past action in one country has been frustrated because at the 
same moment others have been moving in the opposite direc- 
tion, or because a powerfui country has been moving in one 
direction in its international policy and in the opposite direc- 
tion in its domestic policy. The second fundamental princi- 
ple of the agreements is for common efforts on all fronts at 
the same time to expand production, employment, and con- 
sumption. 


The third principle is the elimination of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce and the reduction ot 
tariffs and other trade barriers. It is plain to every one of 
you that at the end of this war there will be a need such 
as we have never known to move goods between nations — 
to feed and clothe and house millions whose consumption 
has for years been below minimum requirements, to restore 
devastation, to build and rebuild all the means of production, 
and, in the years beyond, to move that far greater volume of 
goods required by the standards we are determined to achieve. 
It is plain, also, that any such movement is utterly impos- 
sible if the nations or any important group of them continue 
to put impediments in the way, attempt to corner markets 
for themselves, or resort to devices of any sort to check the 
flow of goods and back it up upon its sources. 

Throughout his whole public life Secretary Hull has 
striven tirelessly to make our own and all other peoples see 
the folly and the tragic end of such practices. Even when 
the shadow of war was lengthening over the world, he made 
desperate efforts to break the network of restrictions which 
were choking the production and the movement of goods. 
But peoples continued to believe that they could solve a 
world problem in isolation. The agreements declare as a 
basic principle that this cannot be done and will not again 
be attempted. They lay down as the course for agreed 
action, that along which Mr. Hull has so steadfastly pointed 
the way. 

These are decisions which have been made in the course 
of war. I submit to you that they have been well and wisely 
made, that they bear within them the promise of a peace 
which shall dawn with hope. It will be a dawn long awaited 
by millions from whom hope will have been the only sacrifice 
not asked and freely given. But the dawn will come. Its 
promise is in your hands, in the hands of your fellow citizens, 
in the hands and thoughts and will of the people everywhere. 
Yours is the power and yours the responsibility — not at 
some future time, not in plans for the world after the war, 
but in what you think and do and want now. 


Confidence in Family Physician 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF INTERNATIONALISM 
By WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President and Publisher of The State 


Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of the Medical College of South Carolina, Charleston, 8. C., June 4, 1942 


T IS a pleasure to be invited to speak here today— 

since it is in Charleston, the city to which my pioneer 

forbears came, the city which honored my father by 
sending him as its representative in congress. Out in the 
harbor is Fort Sumter in which my uncle was commander 
for more than a year during which it endured fierce bom- 
bardment, and this is the medical college which trained 
my mother’s only brother. 

I would indeed be a human icicle if I were not warmed 
by the invitation. 

For four years now you graduates have been privileged 
to be in constant contact with the culture of Charleston— 
in broader terms I might say the culture of the coast coun- 
try. Someone may recall the fact that my residence for three 
decades or more away from the coast country would debar 
me from speaking as a coast country man. My response 
would be; it is a poor rule that does not work both ways. 
When J. C. Hemphill, who occupied the editorial chair 
now held by the gifted and distinguished Dr. William W. 


Ball, said to a cultivated and literary lady of Charleston 
that he could not understand certain attitudes of Charleston 
people, she replied: ‘““‘But we do not expect a newcomer to 
know about such things,” and Hemphill remarked, “And | 
have been a resident of Charleston for 30 years.” Turning 
the formula the other way, if a heritage cannot be gained 
in 30 years, ergo a man cannot lose one in that time. 

You are to be envied because of the great adventure upon 
which you are about to embark. All the scientific discoveries 
and learning of the past are charted for you, and all yet 
to come will be spread before your eyes. In 1913 in the 
great medical conference held in London, one of the leading 
physicians intimated that he had much sympathy for the 
young men entering the medical profession because there 
was so little that could be added to medical science to thrill 
them. 

This reminds one of the director of the United States 
patent office who some hundred or so years ago advised that 
the patent office be closed because there could be no new 
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inventions to be patented. Think for a moment of the 
splendid progress made in your profession since 1913. 

Manifestly the great men, like Homer, could nod. 

Having no gift of prophecy, especially in scientific mat- 
ters, | can only give you a pleasing parallel. 

When a young man complained against his dullness Sir 
Arthur Helps said: “What! dull when you do not know 
what gives its loveliness of form to the lily, its depth of color 
to the violet, its fragrance to the rose; when you do not 
know in what consist the venom of the adder, any more than 
you can imitate the glad movements of the dove. What! dull 
when earth, air, and water are all alike mysteries to you, 
and when as you stretch out your hand, you do not touch 
anything the properties of which you have mastered; while 
all the time nature is inviting you to talk earnestly with her, 
to understand her, to subdue her, and be blest by her! Go 
away, man; learn something, do something, understand 
something, and let me hear no more of your dullness.” 

It may be of interest to you to get a layman’s side lights 
on some medical problems. As a small boy in Beaufort 
during the last yellow fever epidemic I recall that they 
burned sulphur in the streets of Beaufort believing that the 
air was polluted. But the stegomyia, the yellow fever mos- 
quito, liked the fumes of burning sulphur as little as did 
human beings. ‘The rice planters followed a regular routine 
in case a storm should compel them to spend the night in the 
plantation house during the summer. The object was to 
avoid miasma. First, before sunset they went in the house, 
shut all the doors, built a fire in the fireplace, put on an 
overcoat, sat up all night and drank quarts of water and 
did not go out until next morning when the sun was high 
in the heavens. The scientific doctor of today may laugh 
at these precautions, but tell me wherein was the inadequacy ? 
We know now that the malaria mosquito flies from sunset 
to sunrise. The delicate female of the species does not like 
strong sunlight and goes out on a raid only when the shades 
of night are falling fast and the morning glow is soothing 
to her delicate nature. The closed doors prevent the she 
devil from flying in and the fire in the fire place drives her 
out of the chimney and keeps her from coming down. The 
chimney undoubtedly smoked and the lady does not like 
smoke. The overcoat protects most portions of the human 
anatomy, and I have no doubt that the routine would make 
a person die of thirst were it not for the bountiful pitcher 
ot water—mind you I said water. Also, perhaps, the Mrs. 
Quadrimaculatus does not like to stick her proboscis through 
perspiration. All in all, tell me a better way to keep from 
being bitten by a malaria mosquito during the summer in the 
rice fields. Needless to say few nights were spent in the rice 
fields. 

Those who endured this ordeal can sympathize with the 


Spanish settlers on near-by Parris Island, who in 1564 com- - 


plained to the great navigator Menendez that they preferred 
to have chills and fever rather than drink the liberal drafts 
of sassafras tea required of them. 

‘Then, too, in the middle country the first settlers built 
their houses on the rich bottom lands. But soon they found 
that chills and fever prevailed there and they moved to the 
high lands. Again the theory was that they avoided miasma 
on the high hills. A sound illustration of doing the right 
thing for the wrong reason. 

This brings up the persistency of folk ways. I was trying 
a case once in a county in this state, involving what was 
known as a “mosquito case”; the allegation being that the 
power company’s back water caused mosquitoes and malaria 
to the long-time residents. Both the plaintiffs’ and the de- 
fendants’ attorneys were highly scientific. We differentiated 
between the culex and the anopheles quadrimaculatus and 


the anopheles punctipenis, and we had specimens of different 
kinds and explained how one specimen breathed in a hori- 
zontal position and another kind breathed parallel to the 
water; how one kind stood on his head when it bit and the 
culex just hit you and was done. We even had the deposi- 
tion of General Gorgas, besides the government expert, Doc- 
tor Carter, who had worked on the Panama Canal. To my 
great gratification the jury brought in a verdict for me, 
and as always when that happened I thanked members of the 
jury as they came out. One juror said, “You are a pretty 
smart lawyer.” My ego broadly expanded and my vanity 
soared to unexpected heights. I agreed with him, but like 
many a lawyer has done, I asked one too many questions— 
what persuaded them to decide for my side? “Well, you 
see, it was this way,” he said. “The plaintiffs never said 
anything about miasma and you followed their lead and you 
were smart enough not to help them out by referring to 
miasma, and as the whole jury knew that chills and fever 
were caused by miasma and not by mosquitoes we found 
a verdict for you because the plaintiffs had failed to prove 
their case.” 

But do not overlook that where there is miasma there is 
the gentle anopheles and malaria. The female anopheles is 
a delicate little lady, and reminds me of a client of mine 
of foreign birth who had a quarrel with a Chinaman, and 
testified about the combat in court by saying: “Just like a 
lady I says, Charlie, you are a damn rascal, and I slapped 
his face ‘bim,’ just like a lady, Judge.” 

In 1913 I went on one of the first trips made through the 
Panama Canal, on the boat with General Goethals, and we 
were all amazed at the great engineering works. But along 
the side of the canal were great mounds jutting up with 
tropical trees and lianas covering the huge machinery left 
by the French after their attempt to dig the canal. Their 
workmen died by thousands from yellow fever and malaria, 
and the French had to abandon the work. Then soon after 
the redoubtable Teddy put us on the job there was no yellow 
fever and little malaria. I pondered whether General 
Goethals built the great canal, or Doctor Gorgas who abated 
the mosquitoes, and with them the two dread diseases. 

And now in this great state of ours doctors are perform- 
ing a service not so dramatic, but in the aggregate equally 
valuable in freeing the territory surrounding our great water 
power lakes of the deadly anopheles. And all through the 
country surrounding these lakes which are turning our ocean- 
seeking rivers into horses—of course I mean horse power— 
these doctors travel constantly teaching the people how to 
avoid malaria. 

And this is as it should be, for one of the important duties 
of a doctor is to teach us lay folk how to be healthy and 
therefore happy. The word “doctor” means “teacher” in 
its original connotation, for the word “doctor” comes from 
a Latin word meaning teacher. 

The layman has a right to expect the doctor to have com- 
mon sense—or what in reality is uncommon sense. All good 
doctors have it. The great Southern orator Henry Grady 
said that a farmer must sow brains with his fertilizer, so 
the doctor must mix common sense with his science. I re- 
call reading of the great doctor who was thought to have 
some kind of occult power, because with some other doc- 
tors he visited a sick woman at the request of the family, 
although the attending physician said there was nothing 
serious the matter with her, and when he looked at the 
patient he said, “There is nothing I can do for her, she will 
be dead in 24 hours,” and by morning she was dead. 

Another woman was said to be desperately and danger- 
ously ill. The consultant looked at her carefully and when 
she asked, “Doctor, am I not dying?” He replied, “Cer- 
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tainly not, and you will live to have a dozen babies yet.” 
Which she did. 

He explained that the first woman was dull and apathetic, 
her countenance was grey and sallow, and she was dying of 
puerperal fever. ‘The face of the second was bright and 
expectant. 

Once Sir James Mackenzie was addressing a gathering 
of doctors and spoke of the extra-systole. Said Doctor Mac- 
kenzie: “I have never known harm to befall anyone in whom 
this irregularity was the only sign of departure from nor- 
mal.” He sat down. One of the leaders of the profession 
rose and in round and emphatic tones said: “I had four pa- 
tients whose pulses were irregular in the way described by 
Doctor Mackenzie. They all died.” Quick as a flash came 
Doctor Mackenzie’s retort: “I had 400 patients with bald 
heads. They all died. But it was not the baldness of their 
heads that killed them.” 

Once when Sir James Mackenzie was relating an experi- 
ence with a patient, a doctor exclaimed inat of course he 
had been called in consultation as a heart specialist. Mac- 
kenzie, with surprise and rather reprovingly said, “I was 
the family physician.” 

He constantly warned his young students to study human 
beings as well as the instruments of precision. When an 
enthusiast differed with him, he pointed to a vase of roses 
and asked: “Can your instruments of precision smell those 
roses over there?” 

Down through all the centuries the patient has appealed 
to the doctor, “Oh, Doctor, what do these symptoms mean 
for me, and what can you do to make me well?” We value 
your instruments of precision because you value them, but 
we value the doctor more. 

It has been said, “blessings be upon the head of Cadmus, 
the Phoenician,” or whoever it was that invented books—so 
I say blessings be upon the head of Hippocrates, the Greek, 
or whoever it was that invented the family physician. 

Into your faithful care we entrust our lives, our happi- 
ness; our families. I know of no such abiding trust else- 
where in our human relations. You have our faith; we 
may die, but if you are the right kind of doctor we die in 
the faith. The wish for a trustworthy doctor is “graven 
upon the human heart.” 

A great contemporary and associate was asked when Osler 
left Johns Hopkins hospital to go to Oxford, what made 
Osler great. 

The reply was: ‘“‘An infinite compassion towards his human 
kind.” 

Said Osler: “The extraordinary development of modern 
science may be her undoing. Specialism, now a necessity, 
has fragmented the specialties themselves in a way that 
makes the outlook hazardous. The workers lose all sense 
of proportion in a maze of minutiae applying themselves 
early to research, young men get into back waters from the 
main stream.” 

It was said of the great doctor Sir William Osler, that 
when he walked into the room of a sick patient, the patient 
was instantly better, and no matter how many were in the 
room the patient saw only Doctor Osler. As one doctor 
expressed it, when Sir William walked into a sick room 
there were only three persons in the room, the patient, Sir 
William and power—all others had become invisible. 

Although Mackenzie throughout his career emphasized 
the advantage of making a study of the patient, he saw that 
garrulous folk did not waste his time. In London he was 
called to see a great leader of the social world, famous for 
her powers of speech. For four minutes she babbled on to 
Sir James’ increasing annoyance. 

Then in tones like Jove “to threaten and command,” he 


declared: “My good woman, would you kindly hold your 
tongue ?” 

Throughout a subsequent long friendship she boasted that 
he was the only man who had ever silenced her. 

Epictetus, the great Roman slave philosopher, makes Jupi- 
ter say: “If it had been possible to make your body and 
your property free from liability to injury, I would have 


done so. As this could not be, I have given you a small 
portion of my divinity.” He must have been speaking of 
doctors. 


The layman is often mystified by the doctor’s constant 
habit of using technical terms—that is to say terms too tech- 
nical, to the patient and in court. I recall a case that was 
made confused by the fact that the doctors and the learned 
judge, always referred to the injury of the plaintiff as double 
inguinal hernia, when if they had defined it to the jury 
amd witnesses as double rupture, everyone would have un- 
derstood what the injury was that the plaintiff had suffered. 

And now a special word to you nurses who have today 
completed your training: 

After arduous years of training the eyes of your souls have 
been opened, prudery has been erased from your minds, you 
have seen human suffering, and have helped your patients 
to cross the dark river, and now go out alone, at times, and 
in groups perhaps, and often without the parental super- 
vision of hospitals. As Napoleon said once that each of his 
soldiers carried in his knapsack the baton of a field marshal, 
so you may have in your hand bag the shoulder straps of 
a lieutenant, a captain, a major, or even a colonel. And 
so in anticipation, I salute you. 

And because our hearts were pure we thought no evil 
while the barbarians of central Europe, and the islands 
bordering Asia prepared against us. In their days of dis- 
aster we sent them food, money and materials in mercy, and 
the barbarians actually saved our mercy-sent resources with 
which to fight against us. 

But now the brazen voice of war has bellowed through 
all the lands and seas of the world and we must fight to 
save ourselves from the barbarian Jap and the sickening 
cruelties of the Nazis with their steel whips. 

The cruelty of the Prussian is no new thing. In the auto- 
biography of that good man and great surgeon of Johns 
Hopkins, Dr. J. M. T. Finney, he tells of a visit to Ger- 
many in his youth to gain from them what he could of 
their science, and visited the operation room where a leading 
German surgeon was to operate on a young woman. 

“On that one occasion the patient was a young woman 
about twenty. She was wheeled into the operating room on 
a stretcher, then stripped of all of her clothing, lifted to the 
operating table and tied there by the orderlies with bandages 
binding her legs together and her arms to her sides, with her 
head pulled back over the end of the table and tied fast there 
in a most uncomfortable position. Thus she could not move 
her head, arms or legs, but could only cry. The whole pro- 
cedure was brutal. There was no nurse present, only a 
maid, and the surgical amphitheater was full of doctors and 
medical students. When she cried from fright and from the 
rough handling, one of the orderlies would smack her on 
the side of the face and roughly tell her to shut up. When 
the surgeon himself came in, she was crying loudly and beg- 
ging for mercy. He walked over and gave her a resounding 
smack on the cheek and in turn told her to be quiet. He 
then proceeded to do the operation, a most painful one, 
without a drop of anesthetic of any kind, believe it or not. 
The poor girl screamed and cried until she stopped from 
sheer exhaustion. The details of the operation are too hor- 
rible to relate. I waited until after it was over, just long 
enough to go up and ask the operator—I won't call him a 
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surgeon—why he hadn’t given the poor girl an anesthetic. 
With a shrug of the shoulders he replied, ‘It wasn’t neces- 
sary. We could hold her.’ Fortunately, that experience 
was unique, but I must say that it made me thankful to get 
out of Germany without having to have a surgical opera- 
tion done on myself or any of my family.” 

You doctors and nurses and pharmacists have parts to 
play in this cruel drama. It may be in frigid Iceland, or 
wind swept New Foundland; it may be in the tropics of 
South America or of northern Australia, and that is where 
your training here in tropical diseases will be of great bene- 
fit; it may even be in Flanders Field where the poppies 
yvrow. You will have camps to keep healthy, wounds to 
bind up, pain to ease, death to watch, courage and heroism 
to admire. 

You will apply your skill to our own soldiers, sailors and 
nurses. You may be called upon to treat Japanese, Italians 
and Germans, our enemies; and Russians, our allies. In a 
way you will be the only representatives of internationalism. 
Your skill will have an international foundation. 

Says the last report of the Rockefeller Foundation: 

“There is not an area of activity in which this cannot 
be illustrated. An American soldier wounded on a battle- 
tield in the Far East owes his life to the Japanese scientist, 
Kitasato, who isolated the bacillus of tetanus. A Russian 
soldier saved by blood transfusions is indebted to Land- 
steiner, an Austrian. A German soldier is shielded from 
typhoid fever with the help of a Russian, Metchnikoff. A 
Dutch marine in the East Indies is protected from malaria 
because of the experiments of an Italian, Grassi; while a 
British aviator in North Africa escapes death from surgical 
infection because a Frenchman, Pasteur, and a German, 
Koch, elaborated a new technique.” 

When in December, 1917, General Pershing was shocked 
by the health conditions at the port of debarcation of Saint 
Nazaire, he sent Hugh H. Young, the eminent urological 
surgeon of Johns Hopkins to investigate—not an army ofh- 
cer but this Johns Hopkins surgeon—and his report resulted 
in the complete reformation of this menace to the health 
of our newly arrived expeditionary force, and converted that 
port almost into a health resort, just as General Goethals 
converted the Canal Zone. Hugh Young’s report and 
recommendation were incorporated into General Pershing’s 
(jeneral Order Number 77, which should be studied by 
every doctor in the army. Naturally I read Young’s book, 
as we lived in adjoining rooms at the University of Vir- 
ginia. If you will read his book you will find much medical 
lore which went over my layman’s head—but many spicy 
anecdotes which are on the level of a layman’s mentality. 

| have spoken of the Russians, and about them but let me 
purge my conscience. Few have fulminated against the 
Communist more than I—those who protect themselves 
under our Bill of Rights while they seek to destroy our gov- 
ernment by violence. But Russia has changed. At any rate 
| have read the dispatches of our ambassador, Davies, to our 
secretary of state. Because Stalin trusted him and our 
President he let Davies go everywhere, see everything, in- 
vestigate what he pleased and report what he found. 

His reports are profoundly convincing because they are 
factual, detailed and forthright. 

He said and proved: 

1. That Stalin is not a Communist and does not seek 
world revolution. ‘Trotsky did, and that is why Stalin ran 
him out. 

2. That the Russian people are solidly behind the Stalin 
government, through patriotism and not through fear. 
Hence the amazing resistance they have made against the 
Nazi. 


3. That in the great traitor trials Stalin only executed 
those conspiring with Germany or Japan. Davies attended 
the trials with an interpreter, and says the charges were 
proved. So there was no fifth column in Russia. They 
were all dead. 

4. That the Stalin regime is sincerely friendly to us. 

5. He predicted Russia would amaze the world by the 
extent of her preparation in planes, tanks and trained soldiers 
against the inevitable war with the lying Hitler. Instead of 
Hitler surprising Stalin, Stalin surprised Hitler. 

These facts are of the most profound concern to us, for 
Russia led by Stalin may be the cause of our being able to 
preserve our national existence. 

And this should be your motto: Our fair union of states 
shall not sink into barbarism. The little Japanese shall not 
dictate the terms of peace from the White House; Prussians 
shall not tell us when and where we shall work, and eat 
and pray. 

When we have bound up our wounds, and cleansed our 
garments from the dreadful soil of war, and have tamed the 
barbarians, we will return to the paths of peace and of 
righteousness, untainted by the Prussian master-race or the 
Eastern sun gods. 

But there is something else that I can hold out to you 
besides this great sacrifice for race and nation. 

A great Greek tragedian gives the answer: a great truth 
that has burned a course down the centuries. 

Said he: 

“God, whose law is that he who learns must suffer. And 
even in our sleep pain, that cannot forget, falls drop by 
drop upon the heart and in our own despites, against our 
will.comes wisdom to us by the awful grace of God.” 

To skip 2,500 years and quote Rudyard Kipling, when 
you have learned wisdom through suffering, “you will be a 
man, my son.” 

We need unity—unity of heart, faith, nerve, money and 
loyalty among ourselves, and with our allies. As the old 
sage Benjamin Franklin said, “we must hang together or 
we will all hang separately.” 

To quote Ralph Waldo Emerson: 


“Life is too short to waste 
In critic peep or cynic bark, 
Quarrel or reprimand; 
‘Twill soon be dark; 

Up! mind thine own aim, 
And God speed the mark.” 


Winston Churchill voiced the grim determination of the 
British when he said: ““We shall go on to the end; we shall 
fight in France, we shall fight on the seas and oceans, .. . 
we shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the landing 
grounds, we shall fight in the fields and in the streets, we 
shall fight in the hills; we shall never surrender.” 

Churchill did not speak alone for the British. 

To this Hitler replied: “We will wring the neck of 
Britain like a chicken.” 

Winston’s only reply was, “Some neck; some chicken.” 
Doubtless this infuriated the psycopathic Adolf. Like all 
self-created supermen, the salt of humor is not in him. 

The Nazis teach their youth to sing: “Tomorrow we own 
the world.” 

We must teach them different words to that tune. 

We must give the battle cry the bard “sublime, whose 
distant footsteps echo through the corridors of time,” the 
battle cry that should ring throughout all this great nation 
of ours and throughout all the continent of America: 

“Awake, arise, or be forever fall’n.” 
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A Call for Action 


THE PRESIDENT’S SEVEN-POINT 


PROGRAM 


By HAROLD D. SMITH, Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
Delivered over the Mutual Broadcasting System, July 1, 1942 


called upon the civilians of our Nation, each of us, 

to take our places on a new battle front—a domestic 
front which must be held against the rising cost of living. 
This front is not as spectacular as the fronts of Kharkov or 
Midway. Yet it is a front which must be held just as 
firmly and courageously. 

We can hold this front—but not the way we have been 
going. I am making this talk tonight to express a warning, 
as solemn a warning as I can, that we have not yet over- 
come the dangers of inflation. 

We have had one initial success. Prices we pay for many 
goods in the stores today are lower than they were at the 
time of the announcement of the President’s program. Rents 
are being stabilized or even lowered. For the first time 
since the autumn of 1940, the general price level ceased 
to rise. 

Because of this some people think that a miracle hap- 
pened. The President announced his program, and presto— 
the price rise stopped. But such miracles simply do not oc- 
cur. We cannot rely upon chance. We must face the fact 
that one skirmish does not win a war, especially if the 
major campaign fails to develop. Let us tonight review the 
facts of our attack on the rising prices. 

The President showed in his program how the cost of 
living could be stabilized. Lasting success, however, de- 
pends on the determined work of the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government, on the cooperation of all 
groups and organizations, and above all on the enlistment 
of each family and individual in this campaign. 

The President mapped seven routes along which our anti- 
inflationary army must march to these seven points of attack: 
(1) Stiffer taxes; (2) Ceilings on prices and rents; (3) 
Stabilization of wage rates; (4+) Stabilization of farm 
prices; (5) More investment in war bonds with less con- 
sumption of goods; (6) Rationing of scarce commodities; 
and (7) Less instalment buying and more repayment of 
debt. 

What has happened to this all-embracing offensive ? 

Seven divisions of one army set out to march toward the 
goal. One of these seven marching divisions attacked first. 
General price ceilings were set for all commodities except 
certain foods on the basis of law enacted by Congress early 
this year. This is the most direct assault on rising prices. 
It is showing success—thanks to the energetic execution of 
this part of the President’s program by Leon Henderson, 
and thanks to the full cooperation of retailers and other 
business men, and of the consumers all through the country. 

This initial success of the fastest column can be sustained, 
however, only if the other divisions catch up and come to 
its support. This puts a heavy responsibility on the officers 
and soldiers of the other divisions of our anti-inflation army. 

Thus far too many “you-go-first” arguments are being 
made. Farm organizations are reluctant to accept the 
stabilization of farm prices because they feel that wages 
should be stabilized first. Labor organizations for their 
part, are reluctant to accept wage stabilization until farm 
products are brought under the general price ceiling first. 


Te months ago the President of the United States 


We must accept the President’s formula and stabilize farm 
prices and wage rates at the same time. We must do it 
now. 

Price ceilings cannot be maintained if costs of production 
—for raw materials or for labor—are pushed up. It is a 
plain fact that food prices in the stores cannot be kept stable 
if prices received by farmers are premitted to rise. 

It is equally plain that prices in the stores cannot be kept 
stable if a general wage rise is permitted to take place. 
Adjustments of substandard wages are necessary in the in- 
terest of fairness and of maximum production, but general 
wage advances at this time will force prices up and must 
be avoided. 

In accepting wage stabilization, labor may reasonably ex- 
pect equal sacrifice from corporate officials and stockhold- 
ers. No one can deny that there have been too many excessive 
increases in high salaries and bonuses. The Treasury De- 
partment has announced a policy of vigorously applying 
the penalty provided for such cases in the existing income 
tax law. 

Corporate profits are being heavily taxed. The Congress is 
now considering legislation greatly to increase those taxes. 
After the taxes are levied, profits remaining for the stock- 
holders on this year’s business will be substantially lower than 
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they were last year. That is as it should be, since the profits 
are coming mainly from Government business. 

Three of the anti-inflation divisions set to march by the 
President have the main duty of absorbing excess spending 
power. War expenditures are now running about one bil- 
lion de'lars per week, steadily augmenting the national 
income. Farmers, workers, and business men have more 
money to spend than ever before; at the same time the 
quantity of goods which they can buy is decreasing. Excess 
spending will press hard against the price ceiling; unless 
it is curtailed, it may break through. Or it may find its 
way around the price ceiling and create black markets, with 
all the unfairness and insidious evils of bootleg markets. 

Taxation is not only a method for equalizing sacrifice. It 
is also a drastic but necessary device for curtailing spending. 
Investing money in war bonds and postponing purchases for 
a later date are other attacks on the same problem. Ration- 
ing of scarce goods also blocks spending and induces people 
to save. People who refrain from borrowing and pay off 
their debts are marching in the seventh division of the anti- 
inflationary army. 

Every thinking American must realize that the seven di- 
visions will not march automatically simply because of the 
President’s announcement. In each case the understanding, 
self-restraint, and collaboration of many groups and in- 
dividuals are necessary. The Cost-of-Living Stabilization 
Program is not only the President’s program. Not merely the 
Government’s program. It is the people’s program. 

Only the Congress has the power to make possible the 
stabilization of farm and food prices; it alone can enact those 
tax measures which are an essential element in the whole 
plan; its action is required to authorize such subsidies as 
are necessary for maximum production under the stabilization 
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program. Thus far the President’s program has not yet 
been fully implemented by the necessary legislation. 

The Executive Branch must work the limits of the pol- 
icies set by the Congress and the President. An immense task 
of administration has necessarily been entrusted to the new 
war agencies. They are working hard on a tough assign- 
ment. But here, too, we still find hesitancy and inconsist- 
ency. These must be eliminated. Much remains to be done 
by those agencies dealing with contracts and purchases, labor 
relations and prices if the goal of the President’s program is 
to be reached—and we are determined it will be reached. 

However, this is not a program which can be executed by 
Government agencies alone. Farmers, workers, business men, 
and housewives occupy decisive positions. Without their 
active support, the program will fail. 

They must make it clear that they want no special ad- 
vantages from the war effort. The farmer who applauds 
his organization or his representative for trying to force up 
prices must know that he acts against his own best interests 
in the long run. He also undermines the President’s effort 
to stabilize wages. Labor cannot be expected to forego wage 
increases unless food prices are being stabilized at the same 
time. 

The wage earner, in turn, who expects his union to fight 
for higher wages now, must know that he, too, is acting 
against his own best interests. He makes it more difficult to 
control the prices of food. He undermines the effort to 
stabilize the cost of living. 

The employer who offers increases in wage rates in order 
to lure workers away from other plants undermines the wage 
stabilization program. 

The consumer who, instead of buying war bonds, buys a 
new suit, for example, though he still could use last year’s 
suit must know that he impedes the President’s program. 

This war, it is true, is first of all a war of fighting men; 
it is, second, a war of production; and, third, a war of trans- 
portation. It is also a war of the consumer, a total war in 
which everything one buys or doesn’t buy affects our war ef- 
fort. So tremendous is the fighting task that he must divert 
everything possible from peacetime to war use. A large scale 
reduction in how much each of us can buy, wear, and use is 
inevitable. An uncontrolled price rise is the most inequitable 
and costly method of distributing the necessary sacrifice. It 
will not increase the available goods one iota, but it will deny 
the fair sharing of what goods we have. 

On the other hand, the Cost-of-Living Stabilization Pro- 
gram is the only equitable way of letting everybody share the 
burden. But it can only be done if all seven points of the 
program are attacked vigorously and simultaneously. For, 
as the President declared in his radio message: ‘““The only 
effective course of action is a simultaneous attack on ail of 
the factors which increase the cost of living, in one com- 
prehensive, all-embracing program covering prices, profits, 
wages, taxes, and debts.” 

This is a tough program, indeed—a program forced on us 
because we are engaged in a war of survival. But democracy 
is of tough fiber, too, and will meet this challenge. 

Because this is the program of equality of sacrifice, it is 
the people’s program for financing the people’s war. It is 
designed to stabilize prices now and thereby to reduce the 
danger of a post-war collapse. It is designed to hold down 
the cost of the war and the size of our national debt. It 
helps to win the people’s war and helps to win the people’s 
peace. But it can be accomplished only by the peoples’ united 
determination and effort. 





